from  the  editor's  des\ 


.  .  .  your  fall  issue  of  Coraddi.  As  Coraddi  went  to  press  a  few  weeks  ago  the  air 
had  an  edge  on  it,  but  the  leaves  were  still  rich  in  color  and  we  felt  good.  Last  year, 
when  we  handed  you  your  summer  issue,  we  promised  that  here  was  something  new  in 
CoRADDis.  The  fall  issue  renews  that  promise.  It  is  different  from  products  of  past 
falls.  Its  cover  features  warm,  seasonal  colors,  and  all  those  people  who  annually  de- 
clare that  they  are  "really  going  to  write  this  summer"  must  have  really  written, 
because  we  chose  the  stories  and  poems  for  this  issue  from  a  wealth  of  excellent  material. 

This  is,  we  think,  a  poetry  issue.  We  have  found  some  very  exciting  new  poets 
whose  work  contains  amazing  qualities  of  variety  and  beauty.  Arlene  Croce,  a  sopho- 
more, makes  her  first  appearance  in  Coraddi  with  three  poems  which  are  literally 
a  study  in  contrasts.  Her  "Irium  Delirium"  we  thought  irresistibly  funny,  and  you 
will,  perhaps,  be  reminded  of  some  very  fine  humorous  features  she  has  done  for  the 
Carolinian.  The  delicacy  and  f)oignancy  of  her  "Leander  and  the  Summer  Ladies"  holds 
its  own  against  the  sheer  power  of  her  "Time  of  Summer."  Phyllis  Birkby,  of  the 
Coraddi  art  staff,  has  lent  her  talents  most  effectively  to  poetry.  Her  rich  imagery 
at  once  comp)els  us  toward  and  beyond  graphic  description.  Another  artist,  Maud 
Gatewood,  is  the  third  newcomer  to  the  Coraddi  poetry  section.  Florence  Bowden, 
whom  readers  of  last  year's  summer  issue  will  remember  as  the  author  of  "She  Was 
Louise,"  experiments  with  color  and  movement  in  her  impressive  Coraddi  first  in 
poetry.  Montae  Imbt  adds  one  of  her  beautifully  finished  poems  to  make  our  poetry 
issue  complete. 

The  three  short  stories  of  the  fall  issue  are  varied  in  situation  and  treatment,  al- 
though they  share  a  certain  seriousness  of  tone.  Each  is,  we  believe,  a  successful  attempt 
to  make  a  statement  about  something  important,  and  thereby  something  serious. 
Jarrad  Denhard  is  a  sophomore;  Yvonne  Arnold  and  Marion  Sutton  are  juniors. 

We  recommend  a  rereading  of  Jarrad  Denhard's  "Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep"  in  the 
summer  issue  when  you  finish  her  new  story,  "The  Bargain."  Here  are  two  stories 
definitely  dissimilar,  yet  displaying  the  same  basic  control  and  imaginative  treatment 
of  character  and  situation.  "The  Bargain,"  however,  proves  a  more  finished  story. 

"Doll"  may  be  interestingly  compared  and  contrasted  to  "The  Bargain."  Marion 
Sutton  weaves  irony  into  her  characterization  of  Doll  Turner  with  true  artistry. 
Yvonne  Arnold  revives  an  old  theme  in  "White  God"  and  masters  it  with  a  fresh, 
powerful   approach. 

To  Terry  Schukraft  we  are  very  much  indebted  for  our  panoramic  view  of  Burns- 
ville,  the  fine  arts  summer  school  of  the  Woman's  College.  Arlene  Croce  has  reviewed 
the  new  Hemingway  novella,  Thi'  Old  Man  and  The  Si'a,  to  complete  the  feature 
section  of  the  fall  Coraddi. 

The  art  pieces  add  immeasurably  to  the  appearance  of  the  magazine  and  express 
at  the  same  time  what  is  being  done  on  campus  in  the  plastic  arts.  Claire  Cox's  in- 
viting cover  and  Phyllis  Birkby 's  frontispiece  are  definitely  two  highlights  of  the 
ifall  issue,  and  Jean  Hollinger's  companion  pen  and  ink  sketches  in  the  Burnsville 
feature  blend  interestingly  with  their  surroundings. 

In  handing  you  your  fall  Coraddi,  we  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  following 
comments  from  a  recent  Coraddi  tryout:  "To  me,  the  purpose  of  a  literary  magazine 
such  as  ours  is  not  only  to  evaluate  and  to  educate,  but  also  to  communicate.  Any 
publication,  no  matter  what  medium  it  represents,  must  have  a  message  to  convey, 
a  common  ground  on  which  those  who  offer,  and  those  who  accept  what  is  offered,  may 
meet  .  .  .  Coraddi  is  a  different  dream  for  ever>'one  who  reads  it,  and  for  everyone 
who  shares  in  the  making  of  it.  That's  why  it  must  never  sacrifice  high  standards  for 
mass  popularity,  or  mass  appeal  for  self-conscious  pseudo-intellectualism.  Coraddi's 
purpose  is  to  give  purpose  to  those  it  reaches,  and  perhaps  to  make  that  purpose  a  little 
nobler  for  the  experience   .   .   ." 
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by   Phyllis   birkby 


by  jarrad  denhard 


Lottie  Gather  bowed  her  head  over  the  gnawing 
smell  of  fried  potatoes  and  coffee  and  pronounced 
the  blessing  that  began  the  new  day.  Her  back  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  the  straight  chair  in  which  she  sat, 
her  head  bent  at  an  angle  so  that  her  open  eyes  could 
search  the  face  of  the  sleepy  boy  for  any  sign  of  in- 
attention as  she  prayed.  The  cold  mildewed  light  that 
came  through  the  window  across  from  the  boy  threw 
her  face  into  bony  planes  of  unrelenting  strength. 
The  prayer  continued  and  the  boy's  face  began  to 
dissolve  back  into  sleep,  his  eyes  trying  to  avoid  the 
stern  eyes  of  his  mother. 

"In  the  name  of  Thy  Son,  Amen."  She  straightened 
without  moving  her  eyes  from  the  boy  until  he  was 
forced  to  meet  her  glance.  The  bony  planes  were 
gone,  softened  by  a  look  of  concern. 

"The  day  can't  go  right  for  you,  son,  unless  you 
ask  the  Lord's  help.  It's  fitting  that  you  should  ask 
His  blessing  on  your  day." 

"I  don't  need  any  help,  Ma." — he  yawned  and  his 
hand  was  too  sleepy  to  hide  the  movement. 

"Everybody  needs  help,  George.  How're  you  goin' 
to  know  how  to  do  what's  right  if  you  don't  ask 
the  Lord?" 

"Oh  Ma,  how  can  I  pay  attention  to  prayin'  with 
you  staring  at  me  so?" 

"The  Lord  guides  my  eyes  to  those  who  need 
help,  son." 

"I  don't  need  any  help  Ma.  The  food's  getting 
cold." 

"Yes,  you're  a  growing  boy  and  you  need  food." 
She  dished  out  a  plate  of  potatoes  for  him  and  poured 
a  cup  of  coffee  for  each  of  them.  "Put  plenty  of  milk 
and  sugar  in  that,  George.  Then  it'll  be  real  nourish- 
ing." 

"Aw  Ma.  Don't  you  think  I'm  old  enough  to  drink 
my  coffee  the  way  I  want  it?  I  wish  you'd  stop  treat- 
ing me  like  a  baby." 

Lottie  shook  her  head — "You've  got  the  growth 

of  a  man,  George,  but  not  the  sense.  I've  asked  the 

Lord  and  he  tells  me  to  show  you  the  way  a  bit  more." 

"You  sound  like  you  talked  to  Him  personal.  Ma." 

Lottie  just  smiled  and  did  not  answer. 

George  slammed  his  coffee  cup  into  the  saucer.  The 

muddy  liquid  swirled  out  of  the  cup  and  down  onto 

the  table,  making  little  islands  in  the  whiteness  of 

the  coarse  cloth.  "Well,  I  wish  to  hell  you'd  stop 

talking  about  me.  The  pair  of  you."  His  voice  rose, 

"Honest,  if  you'd  only  just  let  me  be." 

"Please,  son,  it's  not  right  to  swear.  I  can't  help 
being  worried  about  you,  George.  Since  your  father 
died,  you're  the  only  one  I  have.  I  want  you  to  grow 
up  to  be  a  good  man,  like  your  father.  He  was  a 
God-fearing,  hard-working  man  and  I  want  you  to 
be  Hke  him."  Q^  K/ 


The  Bargain 

George  looked  down  at  the  empty  plate  on  the 
course  white  cloth.  He  tried  to  feel  the  words  his 
mother  spoke,  but  he  could  not  remember  his  father, 
only  his  mother  and  her  God.  He  wished  he  had 
known  his  father.  Then  maybe  he  could  have  grown 
up  without  all  this  bother  about  religion.  Jeb's  father 
didn't  bother  him  about  all  that.  Jeb  could  cuss  and 
drink  coffee  black  and  even  smoke  once  in  a  while. 
Jeb  was  his  best  friend,  but  he  couldn't  help  wishing 
they  could  change  places  once  in  a  while. 

"About  that  new  friend  of  yours,  George."  His 
mother's  voice  interrupted  him.  He  wished  he  had 
not  thought  about  Jeb.  His  mother  had  a  way  of 
knowing  thoughts  that  made  him  almost  believe  she 
could  talk  to  God  and  hear  what  God  said.  George 
asked  her  what  about  Jeb.  She  reached  across  the 
white  cloth  and  touched  his  arm  and  George  flinched. 
The  hand  and  arm  looked  soft  and  gentle,  like  she 
was  when  she  wasn't  praying,  but  the  touch  of  her 
hand  was  uncomfortable.  George  thought  it  felt 
like  bone. 

"I  know  Jeb  is  a  real  nice  bov  and  all,  George,  but 
there  are  some  things  he  does  that  I  don't  like  to  see 
you  get  mixed  up  in." 

"Jeb's  all  right.  Ma."  He  began  to  trace  nervous 
lines  in  the  congealed  grease  on  his  plate. 

"Don't  do  that,  George,  it's  not  good  manners." 
He  dropned  the  fork  .  .  .  "You  know  what  I  mean, 
George.  You  went  out  in  the  Sound  again  with  him 
yesterday.  I  asked  you  not  to  before,  son." 

"We  can  take  care  of  ourselves."  He  felt  the  pull 
of  the  oars  and  smelled  the  rotten  salt  smell  of  the 
Sound  he  had  fought  yesterdav  and  was  sure. 

"It's  the  bad  time,  son.  The  Sound  can  make 
trouble  for  you  if  you  don't  know  her  ways." 

George  tried  to  stop  the  final  words  he  saw  in  the 
set  of  his  mother's  face. 

"No  more  talk  now.  I've  talked  to  you  and  I've 
prayed  for  you.  Now  the  Lord  tells  me  that  if  you 
haven't  got  common  sense  enough  to  stay  out  of 
trouble,  He  and  I  will  have  to  keep  you  out  of  it. 
So  I'm  ordering  this  time.  I  hate  to  do  it,  son,  but  I 
have  to  for  your  sake.  Stay  away  from  Jeb  for  awhile, 
and  stay  out  of  that  boat  of  his — " 

"Ma,  you  got  no  right  to  .  .  ." 

"I've  got  a  mother's  right  to  guide  you  a  while  yet. 
You're  my  onl}^  son  and  I  .  .  ."  Lottie  felt  the  look 
of  rebellion  on  her  son's  face.  She  could  not  see  it, 
but  it  was  there  and  she  could  not  tell  him  then  that 
she  loved  him. 

"It's  time  for  you  to  get  to  school.  Past  time.  Go 
on  now." 

He  did  not  look  around  but  left  the  room  without 
speaking.  Lottie  could  tell  by  the  way  he  scuffed  at 
the  rug  and  the  floor  as  he  went  out,  that  he  was 
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angry  with  her.  She  shook  her  head  and  smiled  a  Httle. 
This  afternoon  he'd  be  all  right.  She'd  take  him  down 
to  the  fish  house  with  her.  He  could  talk  man  to  man 
with  the  shrimpers  while  she  got  the  flounder  for 
supper.  He  liked  flounder. 

Lottie  shook  her  head  again  and  glanced  at  the  big 
clock  in  the  next  room.  It  was  late.  She  drank  the  last 
of  her  coflfee,  pushed  the  cup  away  and  bowed  her 
head  a  little  lower  by  way  of  thanking  the  Lord  for 
a  good  breakfast  and  a  fine,  troublesome  son. 

Lottie  poured  the  water  over  the  dishes  and  felt 
the  familiar  wetness  of  the  steam  on  her  face.  She 
bent  over  the  pan  and  began  to  wash  the  dishes, 
humming  in  a  confident  monotone. 

The  housework  went  quickly  for  Lottie  that  morn- 
ing, as  it  always  did.  It  was  still  early  in  the  day  when 
she  reached  for  the  old  coat  that  hung  in  the  corner 
and  went  out  onto  the  stoop. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  staring  out  at  the  Sound 
as  she  buttoned  the  top  buttons  of  her  coat.  Sand 
and  spray  made  a  fine  mist  on  the  shore  where  the 
Sound  was  restless. 

Not  spring  yet,  Lottie  thought,  but  it's  trying.  Too 
much  wind  to  my  taste.  Sand  blower,  that's  what  it 
is.  She  started  down  the  steps,  absently  seaching  for 
the  kerchief  in  her  pocket.  Her  hair  would  blow  all 
which  ways  unless  she  did  something  abovit  it. 

As  she  pushed  down  the  sandy  path  that  served 
as  main  street  toward  the  group  of  buildings  she  knew 
as  town,  Lottie  thought  about  the  winter  just  gone  by. 

It  had  been  hard,  the  Lord  knows  it  had  been  one 
of  the  hardest  seasons  she  could  remember.  The  peo- 
ple showed  it  and  the  houses  showed  it  and  the  docks. 
Mabel  John's  house;  now  that  had  been  a  right  neat 
place  in  the  fall,  but  now  the  paint  was  gone  with 
the  rains,  and  the  wind  had  taken  the  starch  out  of 
the  youpon  and  myrtle  bushes.  It  was  too  bad,  but 
then  things  could  be  kept  up  if  one  had  a  mind  to 
do  it.  She  and  George  had  to  step  lively  now  and  then 
but  their  house  was  always  trim  and  ready  for  the 
next  blow. 

Lottie  paused  for  a  moment  by  the  opening  in  the 
fence  that  should  have  been  a  gate,  wondering  if 
she  should  go  in  and  talk  a  while  with  Mabel.  She  re- 
membered all  the  important  things  she  had  to  do  this 
morning  and  went  on. 

Her  first  stop  was  the  dock  that  supported  the 
little  general  store  that  in  turn  supported  Harvey 
Wilson  and  his  wife  and  five  children,  although  not 
very  well.  Harvey  was  in  the  back  room  of  the  store 
sifting  through  the  cluttered  shelves  for  some  item 
that  he  knew  he  had,  but  couldn't  find.  Lottie  made  a 
mental  note  of  the  fact  that  Harvey  was  not  at  all 
well  organized  but  felt  immediately  that  the  thought 
was  unkind. 

She  made  her  voice  friendly  as  she  called  out 
"Harvey — you  back  there?" 

"Who's  that?" 

"Lottie  Gather." 

"Be  right  out,  Mrs.  Gather.  Be  right  out." 
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She  winced  as  she  heard  a  crash  and  a  mumbled 
word  that  she  hoped  he  did  not  use  when  George  was 
around. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Good  morning,  Harvey.  I  need  a  new  scrub 
bucket."  She  thought  she'd  better  tell  him  first  and 
talk  later.  It  took  Harvey  a  while  to  find  things. 

"Sure  thing.  Let's  see  where  I  put  that  new  batch. 
Saw  it  just  the  other  day."  He  stood  still  thinking 
about  the  other  day  when  he  had  seen  it.  "Nope, 
guess  I'll  have  to  look  awhile." 

He  moved  off  to  the  corner  of  the  dusty  room  and 
began  to  unpile  the  goods  that  lay  there. 

"How's  the  weather  look  to  you,  Miz  Gather?  Still 
blowing  up?"  He  dropped  a  skein  of  wire  on  the 
new  pile. 

"Still  mean  out,  Harvey.  Not  fishing  weather  if 
that's  what  you're  thinking."  Lottie  sat  down  on  a 
chair  and  settled  herself  comfortably. 

"Now,  Miz  Gather" — he  paused  and  peered  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  he  was  dismembering  and  shook 
his  head.  "No,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  fishing  yet.  I  may 
be  a  landsman,  stuck  here  in  this  store  of  mine,  but 
I've  lived  here  long  enough  to  know  this  ain't  the 
season  for  it.  Tricky  weather."  He  moved  out  of  the 
corner  and  started  to  the  back  room. 

"That's  what  I  was  telling  my  boy  George  this 
morning.  He  wants  to  get  out  on  the  Sound  too  early. 
Went  out  yesterday  in  that  little  dory  of  Jeb 
Harris's." 

"Mm — Don't  want  that,  I  know." 

Lottie  didn't  know  whether  he  was  talking  about 
George  or  the  nail  keg  he  was  peering  at. 

"Well,  he's  my  boy,  Harvey,  and  I  just  fear  to 
see  .  .  ." 

"I  know — got  five  of  my  own.  I  kinda  hate  to  see 
any  of  'em  dip  a  toe  in  the  Sound — but  they  all  gotta 
try  it  sometime.  It's  a  worry,  that's  what." 

"He's  all  I  got,  Harvey,  with  Ghris  gone." 

"Well,  hang  on  for  awhile  yet.  George's  a  fine  boy, 
but  he's  got  time  before  he  has  to  tangle  with  the  sea." 

"Try  and  make  him  see  it.  It's  hard  trying  to  guide 
the  boy,  even  with  the  Lord's  help,  but  wi  .  .  ." 

"Here  it  is — How's  that  for  a  spankin'  new  bucket? 
It'll  wash  a  lot  of  floors.  What  were  you  sayin'  Miz 
Gather?" 

"That's  a  fine  bucket,  Harvey.  How  much  do  I 
owe  you?" 

"Oh  you  can  pay  me  later.  I  ain't  in  no  hurry."  He 
tried  to  remember  how  much  the  bucket  was. 

"No  indeed,  I'd  rather  settle  up.  Don't  like  to  be 
a  debtor,  Harvey."  (She  hoped  her  example  was  good 
for  him) . 

"Well,  make  it  two  dollars,  then.  Gertainly  do  ad- 
mire your  business  sense,  Miz  Gather." 

"Now  Harvey,  what  business  could  I  lay  claim  to?" 
Lottie  stood  up  straight  and  prim,  but  she  smiled, 
telling  him  she  was  pleased  even  if  she  didn't  say  so. 

"Don't  know  what  else  you  could  call  it.  Raisin' 
that  fine  boy  of  yours  and  keeping  up  the  house  and 
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all  with  Chris  gone.  Can't  be  much  of  a  pension  he 
left  you,  but  that  ain't  none  of  my  business."  He 
shuffled  his  feet  trying  to  find  safer  ground. 

"That's  all  right,  Harvey.  We  manage  right  well, 
but  it  isn't  a  business  for  me.  My  boy  and  my  home 
are  my  life  here  on  this  earth. 
And  at  that  I  guess  the  home 
is  for  him.  , 

"That's  as  it  should  be.  Oh, 
meant  to  tell  you  before.  Sarah 
O'Niell  came  down  real  sick 
last  night.  Don't  know  whether 
she'll  pull  through  or  not." 

"Now,  isn't  that  awful.  Sarah 
hasn't  been  looking  good  lately, 
but  I  didn't  know  it  was  all 
that  bad."  She  reorganized  her 
day.  "I'll  go  right  over  and 
help  out.  The  church  floor  will 
just  have  to  get  scrubbed  later." 
"Know  they'll  appreciate  it. 
You  always  know  what  to  do 
and  what  to  say.  Wish  I  could 
be  as  much  help  as  you  are  to 
folks." 

"The  Lord  taught  me  how  to 
help  myself  when  Chris  died 
and  now  the  Lord  tells  me  how 
to  help  others,  Harvey.  Oh, 
I'll  leave  the  bucket  here  if  you 
don't  mind." 

Harvey  said  he  didn't  mind 

and  moved  to  put  the  bucket 

away  for  her.    Lottie  told  him 

no,    to    leave    it    there    bv    the 

door.   She  wanted  to  be  able  to 

find  it  when  she  came  by  later. 

As  she   left  she   asked   Harvey 

to  tell  George  where  she  was  if 

he  came  in  after  school.  Harvey 

said  he  would  look  out  for  him, 

not  to  worry. 

On  the  path  to  the  O'Niell's     Hlj 

house,  Lottie  thought  what  she      nlltlf^ 

could  say  to  John,  Sarah's  hus-  " 

band.    John  was  a  perfect  fool 

about     Sarah,     married     thirty  mauJ  gatnvood 

years  though  they  be.    Sarah's 

health  being  what  it  was,  wasn't  much  hope  for  her. 

Well,  she'd  had  to  go  through  all  this  herself.   If  she 

covdd  stand  up  under  Chris'  death,  John  would  have 

to  shoulder  his  burden  too.    Of  course,  she'd  do  all 

she  could  for  Sarah. 

Lottie  did  not  notice  the  wind  that  tore  at  her 
clothes  now.  She  brushed  particles  of  sand  from  her 
face  without  thinking  and  the  increasing  gloom  of 
the  day  seemed  only  a  continuation  of  the  shadow 
the  Lord  had  placed  over  the  O'Niell  house. 


She  saw  Miss  Katherine,  the  town's  one  practical 
nurse,  hurrying  in  the  same  direction  and  called  to 
her  to  wait.  The  two  women  moved  off  together. 

It  was  much  later  in  the  day  when  Lottie  left  the 
O'Niell  house.  She  was  very  tired  but  her  step  was 
sure  in  the  semi-darkness.  She  thought  it  must  be 
about  sun-down,  but  there  had  been  no  sun  that  day 
and  the  clouds  could  not  tell  the  time  for  her.  She 
was  worried  about  John.  Things  weren't  going  at 
all  well  and  John  was  going  to  be  a  problem.  He 
just  wouldn't  listen.  He  had  sat  by  Sarah's  bed  all 
day,  getting  in  the  way,  just  sitting,  staring.  Now 
what  good  did  that  do?  She  pushed  the  thought  from 
her  mind  as  she  neared  the  dock  and  remembered  her 
bucket  and  George.  She  supposed  he  was  home 
waiting  for  supper. 

When  she  reached  the  dock  and  turned  into  the 
little  store,  Lottie  was  surprised  to  see  the  crowd 
that  had  gathered  at  the  edge  of  the  dock.  Most  of 
them  were  men  and  the  older  boys.  They  were  look- 
ing out  to  the  Sound  and  Lottie  saw  several  of  the 
men  shake  their  heads.  She  wondered  what  was  going 
on.  It  wasn't  late  enough  yet  to  be  a  bull  session. 
Never  had  known  Jim  Starrett  to  miss  supper  for 
anything  and  there  he  was  right  in  the  middle  of 
it  all. 

Lottie  went  into  the  store  to  pick  up  the  bucket. 
She  could  ask  Harvey  what  was  going  on.  There  was 
a  light  in  the  store  and  the  bucket  was  where 
she  had  left  it,  but  Harvey  was  not  there.  No  one  was 
in  the  store.  Lottie  called  out  but  there  was  no  answer. 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  picking  up  the  bucket 
she  pushed  open  the  door. 

Harvey  was  there,  facing  her,  or  trying  to  avoid 
her.  The  look  on  his  face  bothered  her  a  little.  She 
would  have  thought  Harvey  never  worried  about  a 
thing,  but  now  he  looked  worried.  She  had  had  enough 
of  other  people's  troubles  for  one  day. 

Harvey  mumbled  something  that  Lottie  supposed 
was  meant  for  her.  He  would  have  to  speak  up.  She 
was  too  tired  to  guess  at  what  he  was  saying. 

"What  is  it,  Harvey?  What  is  everybody  standing 
around  for?"  She  supposed  she  sounded  a  bit  tart, 
but  if  Harvey  did  not  say  what  he  was  trying  to  say 
soon  she  didn't  know  what  .  .  . 

"It's  George."  Yes,  Harvey  had  said  something 
about  George.  What  about  George?  She  supposed 
he  was  hungry. 

"He  went  out  in  the  boat,  Miz  Gather."  That  was 
Jim  talking  now.  Wh)^  was  he  so  worried?  He 
couldn't  know  she  had  forbidden  George  to  go  out 
in  the  boat.  He  shouldn't  have  disobeyed  her.  She 
would  have  to  punish  him. 

Harvey  was  mumbling  again.  Something  about 
how  sorry  he  was.  He  hadn't  seen  George  take  the 
boat.  He  had  seen  Jeb  this  afternoon  and  Jeb  was 
going  to  the  fish-house  and  he  thought  George  was 
with  Jeb  and  he  hadn't  seen  George.  He  would  have 
stopped  him.  He  was  sorry  as  he  could  .  .  . 
(Continued  on  Page   19) 
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Why  be  half-safe,  there's  always  Lydia  Pinkham 


My  lovely  country  'tis  of  thee, 

Mass  susceptibility. 

On  brimming  health  our  fortunes  hinge. 

That   two-day-diet-try-it-binge — 

From  thee  I  cringe. 

Our  chops  are  rare  and  slowly  broiled, 

Our  children  are  cod-liver  oiled. 

Our  orange  juice  we  dehydrate 

And  concentrate  on  Concentrate. 

We  like  our  milk  cold,  soup  hot,  meat  firm, 

We  eat  well,  yea,  we  eat  wheat  germ. 

We  eat  healthy,  we  eat  right, 

We  eat  everything  in  sight. 

Then,  to  curb  our  appetite. 

We  eat  Yogurt,  rank  and  white. 

Onward,  upward  surge  the  masses, 

Thriving  on  blackstrap  molasses. 

And   a  Spartan   teatime  passes 

On  unsweetened  demitasses. 

Cup  and  saucer, 

Gayelord  Hauser. 

I'm  sick  to  death  of  Gayelord  Hauser. 

(To  look  your  best  you  need  no  more,  sir, 
than  celery  on  which  to  gnaw,  sir, 
but  celery  that  must  be  raw,  sir — ) 

Follow,  swallow  Gayelord  Hauser. 

Little  Tommy  Tucker 
Went  without  his  supper. 
Breakfast,  lunch,  and  even  tea, 
Little  Tommy  Tucker. 


Little  Tommy  Tucker 

Soon  began  to  pucker. 

'T  don't  do  things  by  halves,"  said  he. 

The  original  All-Day  Sucker. 

In  summer  we  get  sun-tanned  brown. 
On  some  of  us,  still  untanned,  frown. 
We  pay  our  doctors  to  protect  us 
And  expensively  inject  us, 
Render  us,  we  hope,  resistant 
To  diseases  too  persistent. 

Beri  beri 

Who's  contrary? 

How  doth  our  population  grow? 

On  barbitol 

And  Hadacol 

And  vitamins  all  in  a  row. 

Aspirin  and  Listerine, 
Seltzer  (Bromo) ,  Benzedrine, 
Anacin  and  Ovaltine, 
Serutan  and  Dexedrine. 
Vim,  vigor,  you-know  what. 
You  want  it,  it  they  got. 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 

And  won't  come  down  from  it  until 

They  fetch  a  little  liver  pill 

To  make  their  little  livers  thrill 

And  better  still. 

With  chlorophyll. 

arlene  croce 


Phyllis   birkhy 
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a  story  by  marion  sutton 


Doll 


Doll  said  the  boy  wasn't  going  to  die. 

She  dropped  her  head  over  the  water  fountain  and 
turned  the  knob.  The  water  shot  up  over  her  face 
and  fell  down  on  her  cotton  shirt.  She  stomped  her 
feet  down  on  the  floor  and  wailed  out  at  the  damn 
contraption. 

A  woman  came  out  of  the  office  and  glared  at 
her.  "Can  I  do  anything  for  you?" 

"No,  I'm  waiting  for  to  take  Thomas  home." 

The  woman  stood  in  the  doorway  until  Doll  had 
gone  down  the  hall  smiling  at  the  small  figure  with 
the  chin  thrust  high,  the  shoulders  rared  back,  and 
the  muscled  legs  rising  out  of  dirty  white  sneakers. 
"It's  that  character  Doll  Turner,"  she  laughed  going 
into  the  ofl&ce. 

Doll  sat  down  in  the  straight  back  chair.  "I'm 
going  to  root  myself  if  I  stay  any  longer."  The 
doctor  would  rush  in  and  out  of  the  room  with  his 
lips  twitching  and  his  eyes  straight  ahead.  She  would 
hear  the  nurses  coming  near  the  door  in  their  soft 
shoes  and  rustling  uniforms.  Everybody  went  in  and 
out  and  she  sat  ignored  and  bored.  She  jumped  out 
of  the  chair  and  grabbed  the  doctor's  arm  as  he  hur- 
ried past  her  one  time,  and  he  stopped  and  looked 
at  her  with  sympathy.  "The  boy's  got  guts,  Doc," 
she  told  him.  "No  need  to  get  all  bothered  about 
him."  He  shook  his  head  and  told  her  that  it  would 
be  a  while  before  he  could  tell.  She  sat  back  down 
and  scowled.  "Damn  people  ain't  got  no  business 
making  such  a  fuss  over  Thomas.  Nearly  cut  his  foot 
off  last  year."  She  yanked  a  little  brush  out  of  her 
mouth  and  flipped  the  wet  bristles  back  and  forth 
with  her  thumb. 

A  negro  orderly  came  down  the  hall  pushing  a 
mop  and  she  stood  up  and  waited  for  him  to  go  past 
her.  "What  time  is  it?"  she  asked  him.  He  shook  his 
head  and  sloshed  the  water  off  the  mop  on  the  floor. 
She  jumped  to  one  side  as  the  water  crawled  towards 
her.  "What  in  hell  you  trying  to  do?"  She  stormed 
past  htm  down  the  corridor  making  long  streaks 
on  the  damp  floor  as  she  drug  her  heels.  "Damn  good 
for  nothing  nigger,"  she  fussed. 

The  woman  came  out  of  the  oflSce  again.  "Maybe 
you'd  better  wait  in  there,"  she  motioned  to  Doll. 

Doll  stopped  still  and  looked  at  her.  "Okay.  Okay." 

Doll  saw  a  man  sitting  on  one  end  of  the  long 
leather  couch.  His  head  was  dropped  back  and  he 
was  snoring  softly.  Doll  looked  at  him  and  laughed. 
"If  you  knew  what  you  look  like  you'd  wake  up," 
she  told  him.  He  snored  again.  "I  said  you'd  wake 
up."  She  yanked  his  sleeve. 

"What?  What  in  the  world?"  He  saw  Doll  laugh- 
ing and  his  face  turned  red  and  he  dug  into  his 
pocket  for  a  handkerchief  and  began  to  wipe  his 
glasses. 


Doll  asked  him  if  he  was  sick.  "No,  not  me.  But 
my  daughter's  having  an  operation  this  morning." 

Doll  sat  down  on  the  other  end  of  the  couch.  "My 
girl's  boy  fell  down  and  stuck  a  nail  in  his  head." 
The  man  winced.  "Oh  it  won't  very  long,"  she  told 
him  marking  off  on  her  finger  an  inch  length.  "Didn't 
go  all  the  way  in.  I  pulled  it  out.  Don't  know  why 
it  made  him  so  sick,  but  he  kinda  went  out  of  his 
head  so  I  brung  him  up  here." 

"Is  his  Mama  in  there  with  him?" 

"Maude?  No.  she's  working.  I  got  laid  off  last  week. 
I  worked  at  the  shirt  factory.  I  declare  if  it  ain't 
one  thing  it's  another.  Jack  took  off  last  summer  and 
we  ain't  seen  hide  nor  hair  of  him.  That's  Maude's 
man.  He  left  us  with  these  four  children.  They're 
all  lazy.  They  took  right  after  him.  Don't  find  good 
men  now  days.  Don't  guess  there  ever  were  many." 
She  watched  him  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  and 
laughed  when  she  thought  she  saw  him  stiffen. 

The  man  rubbed  the  palms  of  his  hands.  "Some- 
times the  Lord  has  to  try  us." 

"Well  the  Lord  knows  I'm  a  good  woman.  It  was 
Thomas's  fault.  I  told  him  not  to  go  down  to  that 
old  heap  down  by  the  bridge.  It  just  seems  like  the 
devil  gets  in  some  folks  and  me  and  the  Lord  and 
nobody  can  get  him  out.  No,  I  don't  never  take  a 
drink  or  anything  to  make  the  Lord  angry  with  me." 

"How  old  is  Thomas?" 

"Six." 

"He's  a  mighty  young  fellow." 

"He  ain't  so  young.  He's  big  for  his  age.  He'll 
be  going  to  school  come  fall  and  then  he'll  start 
getting  sassy  and  wantin'  everything  he  sees.  Lord 
knows  I  hate  to  see  him  start."  She  pulled  herself  up 
from  the  couch  and  went  out  to  look  for  the  doctor. 

She  saw  the  orderly  down  at  the  end  of  the  corri- 
dor pushing  the  mop  up  into  a  corner.  "He's  a 
messer."  She  went  back  into  the  waiting  room  and 
sat  down  again. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  working  here.  Kinda  smells  bad 
though,  don't  it?  I  can't  stand  to  work  no  place  for 
long.  I  got  so  tired  of  that  shirt  factory  I  just  quit 
going.  I  think  there's  a  lot  to  liking  what  you're  try- 
ing to  make  money  at.  They  paid  good,  but  I  quit." 

"I've  been  doing  one  thing  all  my  life.  Wouldn't 
do  anything  else.  I  farm,"  the  man  said. 

"You  can  get  a  good  living  off  a  farm,  if  you  stick 
to  it,"  Doll  told  him.  "But  you  got  to  stick  with  it. 
I  kinda  thought  I'd  hand  tobacco  this  summer.  I 
took  in  seventy-five  cent  an  hour  one  summer.  But 
that's  hard  work.  I  ain't  scared  of  work,  mind  you; 
but  that  sun's  hot.  We  made  a  pile  of  money  that 
year.  We  made  so  much  money  we  had  to  leave  the 
'partments.  If  you  make  so  much  money  you  can't 
keep  one.  We  couldn't  find  no  place  'cept  down  by 
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the  river.  Then  Jack  up  and  left  and  we're  still  down 
there." 

The  man  crossed  his  leg  and  knocked  his  ashes. 
"I  been  living  on  the  farm  for  forty  or  more  years. 
My  Papa  farmed  it  before  me." 

"Me,  I  got  gypsy  blood  in  me,"  Doll  said.  "I  won't 
no  more  'n  ten  years  old  when  I  took  off  with  some 
people  and  went  to  South  C'lina.  I  stayed  for  two 
months.  I  like  to  go  to  other  places.  I  married  Johnny 
Moore  just  cause  I  thought  we  was  going  somewhere. 
But  we  sat  right  here  'tU  he  drowned  fishing  on  the 
river.  He  won't  good  for  nothing.  I  didn't  have 
'nough  sense  to  know  it.  I  was  fifteen.  But  my  next 
man  was  all  right.  He  was  a  farmer.  I  bet  you  knew 
him,  Josh  Turner.  He  come 
from  down  near  the  swamp. 
He  worked  at  the  stable  on 
Lenoir  Street." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember  Josh. 
Didn't  he  die  in  a  wreck?" 

Doll  nodded,  "He  was  just 
outside  of  town  when  he  got 
killed.  Some  old  nigger  driv- 
ing a  truck  ran  slam  into  the 
car.  He  was  a  good  man. 
Josh    was.    Never    gave    me 

an  inch  of  trouble  'cept  for  three  children.  Mable 
got  married  and  went  up  North.  She  married  a 
soldier.  Poor  old  Ben.  Ben's  on  the  road  right  now. 
Seems  like  he's  all  time  gettin'  mixed  up  in  something. 
Last  time  he  was  one  the  road  his  wife  ran  off  with 
some  old  soldier.  If  she's  got  any  sense  she  won't  be 
coming  back  around  these  parts  no  more.  Ben  told 
me  he  just  bet  she'd  better  not.  He  said,  'I'll  beat  the 
living  tar  outa  her.'  He'd  do  it  too." 

She  moved  around  the  room  humming  a  little  and 
leafing  through  magazines.  "Wish  that  Doc  would 
come  on  back  here.  He's  kinda  young.  I  told  him  not 
to  fret  over  Thomas."  She  looked  at  the  man.  "That 
Thomas's  got  guts.  I've  seen  him  fall  down  a  pile  of 
steps  when  he  couldn't  hardly  crawl.  Nearly  cut  his 
dang  foot  off  last  year.  But  you  know  the  Lord  looks 
after  folks  like  that.  He  sees  the  people  that  get  into 
trouble  and  He  tries  to  straighten  'em  out.  Course 
not  all  of  'em  wants  to  be  straightened.  They's  the 
ones  that  go  to  hell.  I  heard  a  man  preach  on  that  one 
time.  He'd  come  down  to  the  river  and  preach  in  the 
summer  time.  I  believe  to  my  soul  he  was  the  slyest 
old  devil  I  ever  seen."  She  crossed  her  ankles  and  hold- 
ing her  legs  straight  out  in  front  of  her  swung  them 
up  and  down.  "He'd  stand  up  there  with  a  rope  strung 
out  in  front  of  him  and  after  he'd  preach  he'd  say, 
'Come  bring  your  gift  for  the  Lord  and  pin  it  on 
this  line.'  I  ain't  seen  nobody  yet  what  could  put  a 
nickel  up  there  so's  it  would  stay.  By  the  time  he  got 
ready  to  leave  the  bills  would  be  just  a  flapping.  He 
told  us  he  fished  before  he  got  called,  like  Peter  and 
John," 
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The  man  took  out  another  cigarette.  "We  have  a 
preacher   now.   He's   been   with  us   for   about 
a  year  now." 

"Uh  huh.  Well  I  gotta  go  see  'bout  that  Doc."  She 
hurried  out  of  the  room.  "Everytime  you  start  letting 
a  man  talk  they  just  won't  quit."  She  stopped  at  the 
door  to  the  boy's  room.  "That  damn  little  sign  ain't 
gonna  keep  me  outa  there.  No  Visitors.  I  got  as 
much  right  in  there  as  they've  got."  She  flung  the 
door  open.  "How's  the  boy,  Doc?"  He  raised  his 
fingers  to  his  lips.  She  walked  up  to  the  bed.  "Why 
don't  you  stand  back  and  give  him  some  air?  Thomas. 
Hey,  Thomas."  She  touched  his  shoulder.  "He  still 
don't  know  what's  going  on?"  she  asked  the  doctor. 
He  shook  his  head  and  pulled  her  away  from  the 
bed.  "We're  doing  everything  we  can.  If  you'll  go 
back  out  and  wait,  we'll  let  you  know  the  first  time 
we  can  tell  a  change."  He  opened  the  door  and  closed 
it  behind  her. 

"Damn  if  I'm  gonna  hang  around  here.  I  just  guess 
I've  got  things  I  could  be  doing." 

She  was  almost  a  block  away  from  the  hospital 
when  she  decided  to  go  back. 

The  man  was  still  sitting  on  the  couch.  He  looked 
up  and  nodded.  "I  thought  I  saw  you  going  out  a 
few  minutes  ago." 

"I  did."  She  sat  down  and  asked  him  for  a  cigarette. 
She  took  one  of  his  matches  and  struck  it  on  her 
thumbnail.  "How  can  you  afford  to  stay  up  here  all 
the  time?  I  thought  farmers  all  time  had  a  lot  of 
work  to  do." 

"I  reckon  my  daughter  would  kinda  like  to  know 
I'm  here  when  she  comes  around." 

"Thomas  don't  get  lonesome.  There's  a  crowd  of 
people  in  his  room,  but  he  don't  know  what's  coming 
off.  He  ain't  in  the  habit  of  having  somebody  around 
him  all  the  time.  He's  been  working  since  last  summer. 
He  sells  newspapers  to  the  fish  market.  They're  all 
working  'cept  Liz  and  she  ain't  but  two.  They  ain't 
startin'  out  lazy  like  some,  but  if  you  don't  keep 
right  down  after  'em  they  won't  be  good  for  nothing 
'fore  long."  She  inhaled  on  the  cigarette  and  squinted 
her  eyes  as  she  blew  the  smoke  out.  "They  got  a  sign 
up  on  the  door  saying  for  everybody  to  keep  out, 
but  I'll  be  damn  if  they'll  keep  me  out.  Not  if  I  want 
in  there,  they  won't.  I  got  as  much  right  in  there  as 
they've  got." 

"How  did  he  look?" 

"He's  just  lying  up  there  with  his  head  all  taped 
up  and  he  looks  a  little  peaked.  He'll  be  all  right." 

The  cigarette  hung  out  of  the  corner  of  her  mouth 
and  she  squinted  her  eyes  again  as  the  smoke  curled 
up  in  her  face.  The  cigarette  bobbed  up  and  down  as 
she  talked  and  when  she  stopped  it  fell  out  of  her 
mouth  and  down  on  her  dress.  "Ye  gods,"  she  yelled, 
jumping  up.  She  grabbed  it  off  the  floor  and  then 
threw  it  down  and  kicked  it.  "The  damn  things  al- 
ways did  make  me  jittery.  I  gotta  get  me  some  snuff." 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


review  of  Ernest  Hemingway  s 

THE  OLD  MAN  AND  THE  SEA 


Impressions  and  Truth 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  impressions  are  never  re- 
liable criteria  by  which  to  criticize  a  piece  of  art. 
I  have  heard  that  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  oneself 
to  become  dazzled  by  what  may  be  only  the  surface 
reflection  of  an  unsound  idea.  I  have  heard  quite 
often  that  we  are  frequently  moved  emotionally  by 
what  embarrasses  us  intellectually.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Ernest  Hemingway  has  written  a  new  book  and  I 
am  deeply  impressed  by  it. 

Because  I  am  not  an  experienced  critic,  because 
I  have  not  acquired  that  quality  of  appraising  de- 
tatchment  so  prevalent  in  the  writings  of  experienced 
critics,  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about  Mr. 
Hemingway's  novella  except  in  terms  of  personal 
impact.  But  I  have  a  suspicion  that  were  I  the  most 
judicious  critic  in  the  world,  I  would  find  myself 
reviewing  solely  from  a  set  of  distinct  and  profound 
impressions  of  this  old  man  and  his  sea,  because  the 
nature  of  this  piece  is  such  that  not  to  be  impressed, 
not  to  become  caught  by  a 
sense  of  deep  and  personal  in- 
volvement with  Heming- 
way's hero — who  is  a  hero, 
a  true  hero  in  the  Aristotelian 
sense  of  the  word — not  to 
be  moved  at  least  by  the 
honesty  and  consummate  ar- 
tistry of  it  is  not  to  have  read 
it  at  all. 

For  me,  and  for  what  it 
is.  The  Old  Man  and  The  Sea 
is  very  nearly  a  flawless 
piece  of  work.  It  is  short, 
only  27,000  words,  and  it  is 
a  restatement  of  the  ancient 
Hemingway    theme;    human 

dignity  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  opposition,  and 
courage — or  the  lack  of  it.  But  surprisingly,  in  mood 
and  technique,  it  is  a  sharp  departure  from  what  we 
have  come  to  recognize  through  his  earlier  work  and 
through  a  vast  school  of  Hemingway  imitators  as 
The  Hemingway  Approach.  It  is  totally  lacking  in 
that  familiar  bare-knuckled  and  brute  forcefulness 
of  language,  in  the  explosiveness  and  hard  guy  senti- 
ment. Rather,  its  mood  is  one  of  deep,  warm,  and 
concerned  tenderness — compassion  without  senti- 
mentality. And  this  mood  is  heightened  and  sustained 
by  Hemingway's  mastery  of  the  prose  technique  that 
has  made  him  famous — peculiarly  simple,  sensitive, 
and  in  some  wise  and  awkward  way,  musical. 

Words,  "Words,  Words 

Hemingway  uses  his  words  with  the  concentration 
and  economy  of  a  poet.  His  words  are  short  and  his 
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phrasing  swift  and  uncluttered.   In  one  paragraph, 
he  shows  us  the  old  man  catching  a  dolphin  .  .  . 

Jiist  before  it  was  dark,  as  they  passed  a  great  island  of 
Sargasso  weed  that  heaved  and  swung  in  the  light  sea  as 
though  the  ocean  were  making  love  with  something  under 
a  yellow  blanket,  his  small  line  was  taken  by  a  dolphin.  He 
saw  it  first  when  it  jumped  in  the  air,  true  gold  in  the  last 
if  the  sun  and  bending  and  flapping  wildly  in  the  air.  It 
pimped  again  and  again  in  the  acrobatics  of  its  fear  and  he 
worked  his  tvay  back  to  the  stern  and  crouching  and  Iwlding 
the  big  line  with  his  right  hand  and  arm,  he  fmlled  the 
dolphin  in  with  his  left  hand,  stepping  on  the  gained  line 
each  time  with  his  bare  left  foot.  When  the  fish  was  at  the 
stern,  plunging  and  cutting  from  side  to  side  in  desperation, 
the  old  man  leaned  over  the  stern  and  lifted  the  burnished 
gold  fish  with  its  purple  spots  over  the  stern.  Its  jaws  were 
working  convulsively  in  quick  bites  against  the  /x>ok  and  it 
pounded  the  bottom  of  the  skiff  with  its  long  flat  body,  its 
tail  and  its  head  until  he  clubbed  it  across  the  shining  golden 
head  until  it  shivered  and  was  still. 

We  see  it  all  as  perfectly  as  if  it  were  thrown  up 
on  a  screen.  Hemingway,  long  the  master  of  le  mot 
jjist,  by  such  a  gem  of  a 
phrase  as  "the  acrobatics  of 
his  fear,"  creates  an  image, 
clear  and  precise.  In  the  prose 
of  The  Old  Man  and  The 
Sea,  there  is  a  wealth  of  such 
imagery.  There  is  also  a  cer- 
tain verbal  formality  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  old  man  and 
in  his  conversations  with  the 
boy  in  the  story.  Hemingway 
has  his  people  think  and  talk 
in  the  soft  and  polite  Idioms 
of  the  Cuban  dialect,  so  that 
he  achieves  a  great  deal  of 
sympathetic  feeling  simply 
by  phrasing  his  language  al- 
most as  though  it  were  direct  translation.  By  the  use 
of  a  unique  prose  rhythm  in  the  scene  where  the  old 
man  entices  the  unseen  fish  to  take  his  bait,  Heming- 
way conveys  a  deep  sense  of  pleading  desperation: 

.  .  .  Eat  them,  fish.  Eat  them.  Please  eat  them.  How  fresh 
they  are  and  ymi  dowti  there  six  hundred  feet  in  that  cold 
water  in  the  dark.  Make  another  turn  in  the  dark  and  came 
back  and  eat  them. 

He  felt  the  light  delicate  pulling  and  then  a  harder  pull 
.  .  .  T/xn  there  was  nothing. 

"Come  on,"  the  old  7nan  said  aloud.  "Make  another  turn. 
Ju't  smell  them.  Aren't  they  lovely?  Eat  them  good  now 
end  tijen  there  is  the  tuna.  Hard  and  cold  and  lovely. 
Don't  be  shy,  fish.   Eat  them." 

Malcolm  Cowley  wrote  in  the  New  York  "Herald 
Tribune"  that  Hemingway's  typed  manuscripts  have 
a  peculiarity  that  may  be  attributed  to  a  defective 
space  bar  on  his  typewriter.  His  words  are  spaced 
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widely  so  that  they  stand  out  separately  on  the  page 
as  though  for  emphasis.  Exclusive  of  any  typograph- 
ical eccentricities,  Mr.  Hemingway's  words,  in  se- 
lection and  canny  juxtaposition  carry  singularly 
enormous  impact. 

The  Old  Man 

The  hero  of  this  story  is  a  Cuban,  an  ancient 
mariner  named  Santiago.  "He  was  an  old  man  who 
fished  alone  in  a  skiff  in  the  Gulf  Stream  and  he  had 
gone  eighty-four  days  now  without  taking  a  fish." 
On  the  eighty-fifth  day  he  takes  a  fish — the  biggest 
and  toughest  and  most  beautiful  marlin  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  battles  and  finally  subdues  his  fish,  only  to 
lose  it  to  a  school  of  relentless  sharks.  His  story  has 
been  called  a  tragedy,  but  it  is  not  a  tragedy.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  disastrous  overtones,  as  do  all  Heming- 
way stories,  and  certainly  it  shows  the  hero  losing 
all  that  he  holds  dear,  as  do  all  Hemingway  heroes. 
But  with  this  old  man,  there  is  enduring  strength  and 
dignity  and  courage  and  so  there  is  no  loss.  Rather, 
in  his  struggle  against  the  sea,  in  his  agonized  suffer- 
ing through  three  days  and  nights  of  constant  battle, 
first  to  conquer  his  marlin  and  then  to  protect  it, 
he  attains  a  status  of  almost  Christ-like  humility. 
Indeed  the  religious  symbolism  is  too  marked  for  us 
not  to  believe  that  a  definite  resemblance  to  the  labor- 
ings  of  Christ  is  what  Mr.  Hemingway  intended 
when  he  wrote  lines  like 

"Ay"  he  said  alond.  There  is  >!0  translation  for  this  word 
and  perhaps  it  is  jtist  a  noise  such  as  a  man  might  make, 
involii-ntarily,  feeling  the  nail  go  through  bis  hands  and  into 
the  wood. 

Or  when  we  are  given  the  picture  of  Santiago 
dragging  himself  up  the  slope  to  his  hut,  carrying 
his  heavy  mast  like  a  cross  on  his  shoulder.  Or  when 
he  finally  sprawls  face  down  on  the  newspapers  to 
sleep,  "his  arms  out  straight  and  the  palms  of  his 
hands  up." 

So,  by  way  of  atonement  for  one  sin,  one  sin  which 
he  committed  in  complete  unawareness  and  out  of 
a  deep,  prolonged  desperation,  Santiago  emerges 
triumphant,  not  vanquished — a  true  hero.  By  Aristo- 
telian definition,  a  hero  is  "a  man,  not  pre-eminently 
virtuous  and  just,  whose  misfortune,  however,  is 
brought  upon  him  not  by  vice  and  depravity  but  by 
some  error  of  judgment  .  .  ."  The  error  that  San- 
tiago made  was  the  sin  of  presumption,  of  daring  too 
much,  which  the  Greeks  call  "hybris."  What  beat 
you,  Santiago? 

"Nothing,"  he  said  aloud.    "I  went  out  too  far." 

The  Seas  Around  Us 

And  that  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Hemingway's  novella, 
which  is  what  the  publishers  call  The  Old  Man  and 
The  Sea.  It  has  also  been  called  "the  poor  man's  Moby 


Dick."  It  is  no  more  like  Moby  Dick  than  is  The  Caine 
Mutiny.  It  is  unique;  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  any- 
thing you  have  ever  read  before,  except  perhaps  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  face  of  the  current  boom  for  literature  about 
the  sea,  to  wit:  The  Distant  Shore,  The  Cruel  Sea, 
both  of  Rachel  L.  Carson's  books.  Submarine,  The 
Shining  Tides,  and  the  afore-mentioned  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  Caine  Mutiny,  Mr.  Hemingway  has 
given  us  a  sea  story  to  top  them  all.  It  has  no  pirates 
or  roaring  sea  adventure,  but  it  has  the  deep  majesty 
and  all  the  powerful  beauty  of  the  sea  itself.  Its 
action  is  necessarily  limited  and  slowed,  sustained  and 
concentrated,  but  never  repetitious.  With  the  old 
man,  we  go  through  the  exhaustive  process  of  hook- 
ing, hanging  onto,  and  fighting  for  a  giant  marlin. 
It  is  an  absorbing  and  rewarding  process,  and,  told 
by  not  a  new,  but  a  mellowed  Hemingway,  it  be- 
comes a  potential  classic  of  American  literature. 

Please  read  The  Old  Man  and  The  Sea.  I  do  not 
think  there  has  ever  been  anything  quite  like  it  before. 

— Arlene  Croce 


leander  and  the  summer  ladies 

Half  my  life  ago  and  three, 

I  lived  a  summer  in  a  mimosa  tree. 

And  my  hair  hung  down 

And  for  Leander, 

Brushed  the  ground. 

On  the  veranda. 

Delicately, 

The  summer  ladies  sat  and  sipped 

At  tinkling  lemonade  and  tea. 

In  lilac  shade  to  rock  and  talk. 

They  saw  Leander  on  the  walk 

And  startled 

With  murmuring  organdy 

And  white-gloved  hands,  they  beckoned  me. 

I  see  white  fluttering  frantic  fingers 
Through  soft  mimosa  I  hear  them  call 
Wait  now  while  Leander  lingers 
Wait  while  summer  turns  to  fall 

And  when  the  summer  turned  to  fall. 
Allowed  my  reverie  to  fade. 
Descended  into  dreamless  shade. 
And  went  and  had  some  lemonade. 
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We  Went  to  Burnsville 


In  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  just  north  of  the 
Great  Smokies,  people  have  built  a  tiny  college  cam- 
pus— Burnsville.  In  a  three  to  six  weeks  course  of 
study,  prose  writers  wax  pontic,  miracles  happen 
to  plays  that  five  minutes  before  curtain  time  appear 
intolerable,  dance  students  learn  that  chance  can 
govern  beauty,  artists  discover  an  expression  of  their 
own  in  attempting  to  translate  mountain  streams 
into  paint  and  philosophy.  Exaggeration?  Rose- 
colored  glasses?  Perhaps  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  something  gen- 
erally does  happen  to  people 
at  Burnsville,  and  this  past 
summer  was  no  exception 
for  most.  Making  excuses  in 
advance  for  generalizations, 
we — a  group  of  1952  Burns- 
villites — will  try  to  summar- 
ize a  little  of  what  we  have 
been  talking  about  since 
Julv  9. 

Breaking  the  school  down  into  departments  first 
to  simplify  a  summary  is  dangerous,  particularly  in 
this  case,  because  interchange  and  sharing  of  learn- 
ing was  of  prime  interest  for  six  weeks.  But  we  have 
been  asked  for  an  analysis — which  involves  breaking 
down. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  project  was  that  of 
the  newly  enlarged  modern  dance  department.  Miss 
Virginia  Moomaw  was  head  of  the  group,  with  Merce 
Cunningham  from  New  York  as  instructor  in  tech- 
niques and  choreography  (using  the  Laban  dance 
notation  technique) ,  and  John  Cage,  the  young  com- 
poser noted  for  his  experimentation  with  the  so- 
called  'prepared'  piano;  helping  invaluably  with 
choreography.  This  group  with  its  five  students  ar- 
rived in  the  middle  of  the  session,  leaving  only  three 
weeks  for  an  intensified  schedule.  Imagine  the  con- 
sternation of  the  rest  of  the  school  when,  very  soon 
after  the  new  students  arrived,  we  stumbled  upon 
leopard-clad  girls  with  a  sheet  of  graph  paper  before 
them  and  a  slight  frown,  tossing  three  pennies  on 
the  table,  studying  them  and  making  marks  on  the 
graph  paper.  Curiosity  led  us  to  the  gym,  where  we 
found  these  penny-tossings  transformed  into  dances. 
This  is  what  we  learned:  The  combinations  (head  and 
two  tails,  three  heads,  etc.)  of  the  pennies  after  they 
were  tossed  determined  the  position  to  be  choreo- 
graphed, the  direction  of  movement,  the  area  of 
the  dance  floor,  and  so  on,  in  separate  tossings. 
Eventually  the  full  dance  was  choreographed,  with 
every  movement  determined  entirely  by  chance.  Some 
of  the  results  were  nearly  impossible  to  execute — yet 
even  crossing  the  stage  at  a  single  beat  of  the  rhythm, 
the  students  learned,  could  be  made  possible.  If  much 
of  the  dance  was  ugly  or  meant  little  to  the  dancer, 
yet  he  might  in  the  rest  have  discovered  a  pattern 
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of  great  beauty — a  pattern  quite  unlike  that  of  the 
style  that  his  choreography  had  grown  into.  This 
freedom  from  known  'styles'  for  any  creative  artist 
is  essential  to  the  development  of  an  original  and 
purer  art. 

Creative  writing  is  one  of  the  youngest  depart- 
ments at  Burnsville.  For  that  reason — if  no  other — 
it  was  necessary  for  the  writers  to  turn  out  some 
good  material  so  that  they  might  stand  on  equal 
footing  with  the  older  depart- 
ments of  art  and  drama. 
Limited  by  the  brevity  of  the 
session — for  three  weeks  is 
hardly  enough  time  in  which 
to  accustom  oneself  to  an 
entirely  new  place  and  at 
the  same  time  to  work 
steadily  at  writing  and  re- 
writing three  acceptable 
stories  and  at  reading  a 
variety  of  books  a  writing 
student  must  be  familiar  with — still  the  two 
more  varied  assortment  of  talent  and  more  students 
than  there  had  been  in  previous  years.  There  was  an 
impressive  young  poet  from  Randolph-Macon  v/ho 
wrote  with  unusual  depth  and  simplicity,  a  W.  C. 
senior  at  work  on  her  first  novel,  a  sixty-five-year-old 
man  who  took  the  course  because  his  hobby  is  writ- 
ing stories  and  poems,  three  W.  C.  students  working 
on  short  stories  (one  who  came  for  a  week-end  visit 
and  liked  it  so  well  that  she  stayed  as  a  student  for 
the  rest  of  the  session) — these  and  more,  with  ages 
ranging  from  eighteen  to  sixty-five  years.  One  of 
Mrs.  Rogers'  first  statements  to  the  class  was,  'For 
three  weeks  you're  going  to  know  what  it  means 
to  be  a  writer.'  And  the  students  learned  that  these 
classes  are  designed  only  for  those  who  are  interested 
and  wilhng  to  work — to  work  hard.  Yet  the  most 
wonderful  part  was  that  the  work  was  carried  on 
so  informally  that  it  became  impossible  to  regard 
anything — even  pounding  a  typewriter  until  three 
in  the  morning  to  meet  a  deadline — as  something 
that  had  to  be  done.  Of  course,  it  did  have  to  be  done, 
but  there  was  in  the  students  a  desire  to  work.  The 
conferences  which  Mrs.  Rogers  held  with  the  stu- 
dents were  not  held  in  an  oflSce  but  rather  on  the  front 
porch  of  the  women's  dorm  after  class  in  the  morn- 
ing or  on  the  rock  wall  in  front  of  the  Playhouse 
after  supper.  Conferences  were  frequent — sometimes 
two  and  three  a  week  with  each  student — and  not  al- 
ways directly  concerned  with  the  work. 

An  ordinary  day  for  art  students  would  be  similar 
to  this:  At  eight  o'clock  she  would  dress  in  shorts 
and  a  windbreaker  and  head  for  breakfast,  finishing 
with  the  inevitable  cigarette  to  go  along  with  that 
last  cup  of  coffee — then  off  to  class  at  nine.  In  the 
(Conf/inied  on  Page  14) 
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yellow, 

pink, 

sharp  outlines. 

black  against  color, 

mauve. 

quick  shadow 

and  then  gray, 

infinite,  unending  gray. 

mountains  will, 

mountains  are. 

snow  peaks 
dark  water 
with  an  island, 
snow  streaks, 
frozen  water, 
hazy  togetherness. 

mountains  were. 

night  coming. 

red  blink 

on  a 

silver  tip, 

and  lights  move, 

then  silver 

tips 

down  to  the  earth. 

then  black  sky  is 

night. 

but  light  again, 

and 

flight 


florence  bowden 


tllfn   farmer 


the  time  of  summer 

No  need  to  mull  it  over  now, 

You've  left  it. 

The  yellowed  afternoons 

And  the  yellowed  piano  keys  in  the  dim  camphoric 

Parlor:  The  thin  ivory  sunlight 

That  was  like  no  other  sunlight  you  have  ever  seen 

When,  moving  in  dusty  columns 

Through  curtains  of  spidered  lace. 

It  invaded  the  cornered  places  of  the  knick-knacks 

And  warmed  the  marble  elephant 

And  held  with  tremulous  irrevocable  fingers 

A  thousand  voices  of  a  thousand  yesterdays 

And  pressed  them  close  against  the  walls  and  ceiling 

To  be  kept  and  kissed  and  remembered. 

I  have  seen  their  faces  in  the  clouded  glass 

They  have  passed  before  me  on  the  blackened  grass 

They  live  in  tintype  in  a  musty  cellar 

I  have  heard  the  ancient  tarantella  plucked 

From  the  dust  of  a  broken  and  buried  mandolin. 

Oh  when  we  played,  do  you 

Remember  how  we  played 

Under  the  grape  arbor  in  the  rust  and  moss 

With  a  broken  saucer  and  muddy  purple-stained 

Fingers  fed  purple  grapes  to  a  faceless  doll. 

And  from  the  house  the  noonday  radio 
The  hidden  lathe  going  scree-aw-eeee 
The  barking  barking  puppy  that  later  we  found 
In  the  gutter 

With  dried  brown  blood  all  over  its  smashed 
and  still  face. 

And  in  the  swollen  attic  heat 

They  were  there 

Where  the  light  was  darkest 

Sighing  in  deep  silences  (I  heard  them 

Sighing  there.) 

Yet  it  is  not  hard  to  remember,  is  it. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  The  visit: 

,     Take  vermouth  and  Torrone  from  Sicily 

A  pink  paper  napkin  spread  on  the  knee 

And  effusively  tense  cordiaUty; 

Let  us  sit  upon  the  Belgian  tapestry 

And  die. 
In  that  doileyed  era  of  the  demitasse 
The  accustomed  touch  of  anisette 
The  chandelier  of  prismed  glass 
That  twittered  like  a  Castanet 
A  lullaby  in  violet. 
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she  had  a  proud  firm  mouth 

When  she  was  young 

That  would  not  let  her  love. 

Or  be  loved. 

And  in  solemn  stiffened  pride 

Made  herself  a  martyred  bride. 

(How  could  a  curse  once  half -implied 
Have  generations  crucified?) 

And  the  night  comes  now 
And  shades  are  drawn  against  the  asphalt 
And  the  neon  of  the  perspiring  city. 
And  in  the  other  room  the  clock  ticks 
And  in  the  other  room  the  heart  beats 
And  palms  turn  upward  on  the  coverlet 

As  on  a  cross 
And  in  the  room  the  eyes  stare  diffidently 
While  lights  of  the  passing  caravans 
Sweep  shifting  seas  upon  the  wall. 

Hidden  cubicles  in  a  deserted  mind 

Can  hold  an  immense  and  endured  exhaustion. 

And,  really,  what  is  there  left  for  one  to  do 

tomorrow 
But  frown  at  oneself  there  in  the  glass 
While  arranging  a  bit  of  silk  at  the  throat? 
What  is  there  left? 

No  need  to  mull  it  over  now. 

No  need 

When  at  one  a.m.  in  the  rain-rinsed  air 

You  can  turn  your  face  past  the  rough  lapel 

Of  a  white  dinner  jacket  and  see 

The  sleepwalkers  moving  around  and  against  you, 

Soft  and  uncertain  and  scented  as  the  Springtime ; 

When  the  glow  from  the  floodlit  terrace 

Traces  in  gold  a  tender,  curved,  and  grave  mouth; 

When  they  pipe  from  the  cardboard  and  spangled 

bandstand. 
Sweet,  lonely,  and  faraway. 
"Laura  is  the  face  in  the  misty  light." 


arlt 


Purple  shells 
Yellow  rocks 
Blue  waters 
Blend  in  a  whirl 
About    me; 
Swallow   me    up 
To  separate  again 
I  am  left  there 
Bare,  and  washed 

I  look  about  me 

There  is  no  sound 

My  ears  do  not  even  ring. 

There  is  a  line  of  blood 

On  my  leg 

Trickling  slowly  out  of  a  wound. 

Yet  there  is  no  pain. 

Seaweed  about  my  feet. 

Green,  wet,  and  torn 

From  the  rocky  waters. 

The  weed  pulls  between  my  toes 

Like  soft  fingers  caressing. 

A  bird  glides  overhead — 

Turning,  turning, 

Round  and  round. 

And  stops  to  sit  on  a  yellow  rock. 

The  bird  is  blue 

The  bird  is  red 

The  bird  is  no  longer  there. 

It  darkens  slowly  about  me. 

I  feel  the  rush  of  water 

Against  my  feet 

Tearing  away  the  seaweed 

In  between  my  toes. 

I  feel,  but  do  not  see 

I  only  know  that 

I  am  left  quite  alone  here. 

phyllis  birkby 


ene  croce 


poem 


The  earth  thawed 

Received  an  oval  seed 

And  a  plant  grew  out  into  an  irregular  spring. 

Twelve  summers  and  eight  deaths. 

A  brown  dove  transparent 

Drifted  from  a  mist 

And  perched  on  the  weak  stalk 

Five  years  and  many  lives 

She  flew  around  the  branches,  just  above 

And  it  grew,  watching  her. 


The  leaves  turn  early  in  an  odd  fall 

And  hazes  come 

The  great  dove  shuddered, 

Flew  among  the  wintering  leaves, 

Tore  away  the  single  berry 

And  arched  upward  to  her  mist 

"Don't  leave 

Not  now,  at  least  not  now" 

The  mist  moved  and  the  twigs,  bare,  grew  to  the  sun. 

The  dove  left 

And  the  plant  could  not  see  or  follow. 

Nothing  transparent  is  visible  in  translucence. 

Decay's  hands  toyed  with  its  roots 

And  the  twisted  limbs  touched  the  cold  earth. 

maud  gatewood 
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We  Went  to  Burnsville 

(Continued  from   Page   11) 

morning,  classes  resembled  a  scavenger  hunt.  Cars 
carried  students  to  places  to  paint  things  other  than 
mountain  scenery.  If  it  was  possible,  a  stream  was  an 
appropriate  place  to  go,  for  they  could  enjoy  a  swim 
when  they  were  tired  of  painting.  After  lunch  and 
a  rest  there  would  be  class  for  a  couple  more  hours. 
These  afternoon  classes  were  generally  held  for  the 
purpose  of  working  up  morning  sketches,  but  if  an 
inspiration  for  another  painting  came,  the  student 
was  at  liberty  to  dabble 
with  that.  This  procedure 
was  carried  on  throughout 
the  week  until  Friday  after- 
noon, when  several  pictures 
by  each  student  were  dis- 
cussed and  evaluated  by  the 
class  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  John  Opper. 

The  music  students,  an- 
other group  like  the  dancers 
limited  to  the  final  three  weeks'  session,  worked 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Deviney  in  both  solo  and 
choral  work.  The  eventual  culmination  of  their  class 
work  was  joining  the  Playhouse  in  the  presentation 
of  the  Broadway  musical  Brigadoott. 

The  Parkway  Playhouse  is  an  old  barn  remodeled 
with  a  house  capacity  of  250  spectators  and  a  well- 
equipped  stage  of  good  size.  This  summer  for  the 
first  time  the  open  Greek  stage  outside  the  barn  was 
put  into  use,  with  a  water  curtain  to  distract  the 
audience  between  acts  and  lights  bolted  up  to  trees 
and  telephone  poles.  Five  plays  were  presented:  The 
Silver  Whistle,  Outward  Bound,  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  (in  the  outdoor  stage) ,  an  original 
comedy  Gulhranic's  Panic,  and  the  musical  Brigadoon. 
Gordon  Bennett,  the  technical  director  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami,  was  di- 
rector of  the  Playhouse; 
Michael  Casey,  newly  re- 
turned from  an  assistant  di- 
rectorship in  England  with 
the  Old  Vic,  Lester  Moore 
from  Florida  State,  Batchelor 
Owen  from  Miami  and 
Barrie  Greenbie  from  Miami, 
made    up    the    rest    of    the 

faculty  directors.  Highlighting  the  preliminary 
future  curriculum  plans  for  the  whole  school 
was  the  traditional  controversy  between  summer 
stock  theater  ideas  and  so-called  'educational' 
theater  ideals.  Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in 
this  controversy  to  the  school  was  that  it  was  over 
a  fine  point  of  distinction  in  wording.  'Is  the  theater 
to  present  a  play  for  some  kind  of  final  satisfaction 
to  a  general  audience?'  or  'Is  the  actors'  understand- 
ing of  a  central  idea  of  the  play  and  of  the  stage 
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to  be  so  thoroughly  considered  in  their  minds  that 
the  communication  of  theater,  which  is  the  idea,  be- 
comes a  mutual  response  between  actor  and  aud- 
ience?' Though  each  play  was  very  well-received,  the 
two  successes  that  can  be  pointed  out  are  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  and  Brigadoon.  In  the  Shakes- 
pearian play,  the  producers  of  the  play,  from  back- 
stage on  up,  were  so  excited  on  production  night  by 
their  own  magicianship  and  by  the  language  of  the 
play  that  the  magic  would  not  allow  even  a  baby 
downpour  to  drive  the  audience  away  the  second 
night  until  the  actors  had 
to  quit  the  shppery  stage 
and  flowing  costumes  that 
had  become  quite  limp  and 
cold. 

On  a  campus  of  about 
150,  people  learn  to  know 
each  other — faculty  and 
students  eating  even  break- 
fast together  at  the  same 
time,  walking  in  the  hills, 
talking  after  dinner,  working  in  the  Playhouse  some- 
times till  the  wee  hours.  A  constant  interchange  of 
ideas  is  set  up  and  students  become  more  and  more 
conscious  that  this  closeness  produces  a  reciprocal 
learning  process  between  teacher  and  student.  Twice 
the  whole  group  gathered  together  more  formally — 
once  to  hear  Mrs.  Rogers  read  the  first  two  chapters 
of  the  novel  she  was  working  on,  to  be  published  in 
the  spring;  once  to  hear  John  Cage  and  his  music  for 
the  prepared  piano:  an  experience  none  of  us  will 
forget  for  the  strange  beauty  of  new  sounds  and  new 
rhythms — of  a  new  way  to  hear  music  in  the  sounds 
of  everyday  life,  like  a  footstep  in  a  long  hall. 

There  was  informality  always — real  sincerity  in 
the  work  of  learning  expression  and  communication, 
making  fun  of  falseness  in  creation.  There  was  de- 
votion to  the  search  for  perfection. 

The  expansion  of  the  school 
has  brought  about  many 
problems  which  seem  insolu- 
ble but  which  will  surely 
strengthen  our  educational 
ideals.  Mr.  Gregory  Ivy,  di- 
rector of  the  school,  and  the 
faculty  members  who  work 
with  him,  are  building  a 
summer  campus  upon  the  be- 
lief that  all  the  arts  contribute  to  each  other — that 
awareness  of  the  theoretical  ideal,  experience  in  exe- 
cution, understanding  of  the  participation  of  the 
audience,  and  relaxation  among  people  with  a  com- 
mon meeting  ground  are  essential  to  the  learning 
process.  Those  of  us  who  were  students  are  looking 
forward  to  the  results. 

Terrill   Schukraft 
Yvonne  Arnold 
Evelyn  GriflSn 


a  story  by  yvonne  arnold 

The  cool  water  from  the  stream  in  back  of  the 
house  moved  slowly  and  softly  over  the  pebbles  and 
white  sand.  David  put  his  hand  into  the  water  and 
smiled  as  the  ripples  formed  like  miniature  waves 
against  his  fingers.  The  water  felt  cool  and  David 
wanted  to  walk  in  it,  but  it  was  almost  dark  now 
and  he  knew  his  mother  would  not  like  it  if  he  got 
his  feet  wet.  Late  summer  brought  a  vague,  almost 
unnoticable  chill  to  the  evenings  and  his  mother  did 
not  want  him  to  catch  a  cold  and  be  sick.  He  was 
too  much  trouble  when  he  was  sick. 

The  grass  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  felt  soft  to 
David's  bare  feet — like  the  carpet  on  the  living  room 
floor  at  home  where  he  was  not  allowed  to  play. 
Stretching  out  on  the  grass,  his  arm  under  his  chin, 
David  splashed  the  water  with  his  hand.  A  tiny  cray- 
fish darted  from  beneath  a  rock,  passing  so  near  to 
David's  hand  that  he  reached  down  and  tried  to  catch 
it.  The  crayfish  crawled  under  a  dead  twig  near  the 
bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  and  peered 
out  at  David,  its  small  eyes  only  two  black  dots  in 
the  cloud  of  sand  stirred  by  its  run  for  cover. 

"You  don't  need  to  run  away  from  me,"  David 
told  the  crayfish.  His  hand  stopped  moving  and  he 
wiggled  just  one  finger  in  the  water.  "Come  on  back. 
I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you."  The  crayfish  did  not 
move. 

"Well,  stay  there,  then,"  David  said.  "Stay  there 
and  see  if  I  care.  If  I  was  a  crayfish,  I  wouldn't  play 
with  you.  I'd  live  in  the  water  and  crawl  on  the  grass 
up  here  but  I  wouldn't  play  with  you."  David  picked 
up  a  small  rock  and  threw  it  at  the  twig  where  the 
crayfish  was  hiding. 

The  stream  was  beginning  to  look  dark,  making 
the  sand  on  the  bottom  gray  and  turning  the  shadows 
from  the  trees  and  the  banks  into  black,  tumbling 
shapes  on  the  water.  David  traced  the  shapes  with 
his  fingers,  distorting  them  into  wavering,  unreal 
pictures  over  the  gray  sand.  The  crayfish  had  dis- 
appeared into  a  hole  in  the  moist  bank  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream.  David  was  alone  again,  with  a 
feeling  of  desertion  because  the  little  animal  had  left 
him.  He  really  would  have  played  with  it  if  it  had 
not  run  from  him. 

Hearing  a  car  drive  into  the  yard  at  the  house, 
David  got  up  to  see  who  it  was. 

"Oh  boy,"  he  said  aloud,  "Daddy's  home."  He 
picked  up  the  biggest  rock  he  could  find  and  threw 
it  at  the  bank  across  the  stream  where  the  crayfish 
had  hidden. 

"So  long,  ole  crayfish,"  he  said.  "That'll  teach  you 
to  run  from  me  when  I  want  to  play." 

He  dried  his  hand  on  his  shirt  and  started  home. 

"Hope  you're  dry  before  Mother  sees,"  he  said 
to  the  shirt.  "She  told  me  not  to  wipe  my  hands  on  my 
clothes,  didn't  she?  Guess  I  forget  sometimes." 


white  god 


The  stream  was  in  a  white-fenced  pasture  in  back 
of  David's  house.  There  was  a  narrow  path  worn 
through  the  grass  from  the  fence  to  the  stream.  David 
liked  to  play  there.  Home  wasn't  such  a  good  place  to 
play,  because  his  mother  fussed  if  he  cluttered  the 
floor  with  his  toys  or  got  a  little  dirt  on  the  rug  in 
the  living  room.  David  liked  the  rug.  When  his 
mother  was  out  of  the  house,  he  would  sneak  into 
the  room  and  lie  on  his  back  on  the  soft,  prickly 
wooliness  of  the  rug.  He  would  roll  over  on  it,  play- 
mg,  and  sometimes  push  his  toy  cars  along  the  square 
patterns.  He  liked  to  have  wrecks  with  his  cars 
against  the  legs  of  the  furniture.  His  mother  really 
got  mad  with  him  for  that.  He  didn't  think  a  few 
scars  hurt  the  furniture  so  much  that  she  ought  to 
get  mad  about  it  the  way  she  did.  There  were  flowers 
in  the  squares  of  the  rug,  too,  made  up  of  all  different 
colors.  David's  father  had  told  him  once  that  Joseph's 
many-colored  coat  had  all  those  colors  in  it.  Since  then 
he  had  liked  the  rug  even  better.  But  his  mother 
would  come  in  and  catch  him  playing  in  the  living 
room. 

"David,"  she  would  say  in  that  sharp,  cold  tone 
that  had  become  so  familiar  to  him,  "I've  told  you 
not  to  play  in  the  living  room.  Your  room  and  out- 
doors are  the  places  for  that — not  in  here!"  Then 
he  would  go  to  his  room  and  not  feel  like  playing 
any  more  for  an  hour  sometimes. 

Darkness  was  coming  quickly  now  as  David  walked 
along  the  path  from  the  stream  to  the  fence.  Two 
negro  children  came  out  of  the  woods  and  crossed 
the  stream  a  few  yards  up  from  where  David  had 
been  playing.  He  saw  them  as  they  ran  across  the 
pasture  toward  the  gate. 

"Little  darkies,  little  dai-kies,"  David  called  to 
them,  fitting  the  words  to  a  mocking,  sing-song  tune. 
""Vou'd  better  get  outa  my  pasture!" 

They  scrambled  over  the  gate  rails  and  hurried  on 
over  the  recently  cut  stubbles  of  a  wheat  field  to- 
ward their  home.  David  giggled.  He  liked  to  tell 
those  niggers  what  to  do.  They  wouldn't  talk  back 
to  him  when  he  ordered  them  around.  It's  sort  of  like 
talking  to  yourself,  David  decided,  because  that  way 
you  can  always  answer  like  you  want  to,  with 
nobody  to  say  "no"  to  you.  David  had  lots  of  fun 
talking  to  himself. 

He  went  on  up  the  short  hill  to  his  house,  walking 
with  his  head  forward  and  his  arms  swinging  toward 
the  ground.  He  pretended  that  he  was  sowing  new 
grass  seeds  to  grow  and  cover  the  few  brown  patches 
of  earth  where  some  of  the  grass  had  died.  The  light 
was  burning  in  the  kitchen  and  through  the  windows 
David  could  see  his  mother  moving  about  the  room, 
cleaning  up.  David  wished  she  wouldn't  spend  so 
much  time  cleaning  everything.  He  saw  her  glance 
out  the  window  every  time  she  passed  it,  watching 
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him  as  he  walked  up  the  hill  to  the  back  door.  His 
father  was  sitting  on  the  screened  back  porch  when 
David  went  in. 

"Hi  there,  son,"  he  said  when  he  saw  David.  "Been 
down  to  the  stream?" 

"Yes  sir,"  David  said.  He  sat  down  in  a  big  chair 
next  to  his  father's.  "I  saw  a  crayfish — a  little  baby 
one — and  he  ran  from  me  and  hid." 
"He  did?" 
"Yep." 

"Now  I  wonder  why  he'd  run  from  you?"  his 
father  asked  teasingly. 

"Don't  know^"  David  said,  "unless  it  was  because 
I  tried  to  catch  him."  He  paused  and  looked  seriously 
at  his  father.  "I  only  threw  one  rock  at  him." 

His  father  laughed.  David  sat  there  for  a  few 
minutes,  waiting  for  him  to  say  something.  Usually 
he  would  talk  to  David  after  supper  or  after  he  came 
in  from  playing,  asking  him  what  he  had  been  doing 
and  all.  But  tonight  he  was  very  quiet. 

"I  think  I'll  go  to  my  room,"  David  said. 
"All  right,"  his  father  said  absently.  David  sat  in 
the  too-big  chair  for  a  few  minutes,  swinging  his 
legs  and  waiting  for  his  father  to  talk  to  him.  Finally, 
he  decided  it  was  useless  and  left. 

David  wondered  if  his  mother  and  daddy  had  been 
quarreling  again.  They  quarrel  all  the  time,  he 
thought.  He  went  through  the  kitchen,  stamping  his 
feet  on  the  floor.  His  mother  was  drying  her  hands 
on  a  neat,  clean  towel.  She  looked  at  David  and  he 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  looked  back 
at  her. 

"David,  you  don't  have  to  shake  the  house  down 
when  you  walk,"  she  said  coldly.  David  felt  the 
coldness. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mother,"  he  said,  trying  to  imitate 
her  tone.  "I  didn't  mean  to  walk  so  hard." 

"And  don't  you  try  to  act  so  smarty  with  me,"  she 
said.  "Unless  you  v/ant  a  good  whipping  before  you 
go  to  bed!" 

David  hurried  on  to  his  room,  being  very  careful 
not  to  make  any  noise.  He  sat  down  on  his  bed  and 
drew  his  knees  up  close  to  his  chin.  His  mother  scared 
him.  She  didn't  play  with  him  like  his  father  did  and 
she  was  always  fussing  with  him  about  something. 
David  tried  to  love  her — like  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  said  little  children  were  supposed  to  love 
their  parents — but  sometimes  it  was  awfully  hard 
for  him. 

He  heard  his  mother  go  into  the  bedroom  next 
to  his  and  open  the  squeaky  top  on  her  cedar  chest. 
Then  she  eased  it  closed  so  that  David  could  hardly 
tell  when  the  top  hit  the  rim. 

"Lester,"  she  called  to  his  father.  "When  are  you 
going  to  leave?" 

David  crawled  farther  up  on  the  bed  so  he  could 
lean  against  the  wall  that  separated  the  tv/o  rooms. 
His  father  went  into  the  room  where  his  mother  was. 
Wonder  v/hat  they'll  fuss  about  this  time,  he  thought. 
He  had  stayed  awake  lots  of  nights  after  he  was  in 
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bed,  listening  to  his  parents  quarrel.  Sometimes  they 
quarreled  about  David,  sometimes  about  his  uncles 
and  aunts,  sometimes  about  money,  and  sometimes 
they  just  quarreled  for  no  reason  that  David  could 
see. 

"What  time  is  it?"  Lester  asked. 
"Nearly  eight  o'clock,"  she  said. 
"Guess  I'd  better  go  on  now,  then,"  he  said.  "But 
God  knows  I  don't  care  about  it." 

"Your  robe's  on  your  bed,"  she  told  him.  "Who's 
going  with  you?" 
"Nobody." 

"Why  don't  you  take  David  with  you?"  she  asked 
slowly.  "He  might  enjoy  going  out." 

There  was  a  pause  before  Lester  answered. 
"Grace,  are  you  crazy?"  he  said  with  disgust.  "You 
know   darned   well   David   has   no   business   at   that 
thing." 

"Well,  dear,"  she  said  too  sweetly,  "he  goes  every- 
where else  you  go.  You  think  a  kid  of  yours  is  too 
good  to  go  to  a  Klan  demonstration?" 

"That  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it,"  he 
said.  "He's  too  young  to  see  that  horrible  mess,  and 
I  wouldn't  want  him  to  go  even  if  he  were  older." 
"You  Farlows!"  she  hissed.  "So  proud  and  stuck- 
up!  Always  thinking  you're  better  than  anybody 
else.  Just  because  you  have  a  little  money  and  a  lot 
of  land  and  what  you  call  education.  God!" 

"Why  can't  you  leave  my  family  out  of  this  for 
once?"  he  asked.  "I'm  sick  and  tired  of  the  way  you 
talk  about  them." 

"All  right,  then,"  she  said,  her  voice  controlled 
and  icy,  "If  you're  too  spineless  to  let  David  go  with 
you,  then  don't.  A  big,  grown  man  afraid  his  little 
boy  might  see  him  when  he's  weak!  Some  man 
you  are." 

"You  know  damned  well  that's  not  why  I  don't 
want  David  to  go  with  me,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

"So  leave  him  here,"  she  said.  "Let  him  grow  up 
to  be  a  sissy  like  you  are.  Wouldn't  it  be  just  dandy 
to  have  two  just  alike  in  the  family?  He  probably 
wouldn't  care  about  getting  introduced  to  the  Klan 
anyway — like  you." 

"Well,  thank  God  he's  like  me  and  not  like  you," 
Lester  said. 

"Don't  forget  that  he's  my  son  too  ..." 
"Nice  of  you  to  remember,"  he  interrupted. 
David  heard  the  door  to  their  bedroom  open  and 
slam  shut.  His  father's  steps  clicked  angrily  on  the 
polished,  hardwood  floors. 
"David!"  his  father  called. 

David  jumped  down  off  his  bed  and  looked  for 
his  sneakers.  He  found  them  under  the  bed  and  slipped 
them  on  his  feet  without  waiting  to  tie  them.  He 
hoped  his  father  was  really  going  to  let  him  go  where 
ever  it  was  he  was  going.  It  was  no  fun  staying  home 
alone  with  his  mother.  Going  somewhere  with  his 
rather  was  always  exciting  for  him.  Sometimes  they 
'^V/ent  to  see  the  cowboy  pictures  in  town  on  Saturday 
or  Wednesday  night,  and  David  always  had  ice  cream 


afterwards.  He  wondered  where  the  Klan  was,  and 
why  they  were  going  there. 

"David!"  his  father  called  again. 

"I'm  coming,  Daddy,"  he  said. 

He  ran  to  the  kitchen  and  met  his  father.  He  looked 
down  at  David's  feet  and  seemed  to  be  surprised  that 
he  was  wearing  shoes. 

"Where're  we  going,  Daddy?"  he  asked. 

"I'll  tell  you  when  we  get  to  the  car,"  Lester  said. 

They  left  the  house  and  went  out  to  the  car.  They 
got  in  and  Lester  tossed  his  Klan  robe  into  the  back 
seat. 

"What's  that,  Daddy?"  David  asked,  tying  the 
laces  on  his  sneakers. 

"A  robe  I  have  to  wear  tonight,"  Lester  said.  He 
started  the  car  and  drove  out  of  the  yard  to  the 
highway. 

"Why?"  David  asked.  "Where  we  going?" 

"We're  going  to  meet  some  men,  David." 

"Who?"  David  asked.  He  wished  his  father  would 
hurry  and  explain.  He  did  not  like  to  ask  so  many 
questions. 

"Well,"  Lester  said,  "there's  a  nigger  who  lives 
out  toward  Johnson's  Cross  Roads  that  we're  going  to 
scare  a  little.  He  said  some  ugly  things  to  a  white 
lady  and  they — we  think  he  ought  to  be  taught  a 
lesson — punished  sort  of — so  he  won't  do  that  again. 
Do  you  see?" 

"Yes  sir,"  David  said.  He  did  not  understand  but 
he  did  not  want  to  ask  any  more  questions.  His  father 
explained  things  slowly  sometimes,  and  David  decided 
he  would  just  wait  and  find  out  later. 

When  Lester  drove  up  at  the  old  mill  house  on 
the  road  to  Johnson's  Cross  Roads,  David  saw  several 
cars  parked  there  and  a  light  was  on  in  the  mill  house. 
They  got  out  and  Lester  took  the  bundle  of  white 
from  the  back  seat.  They  went  inside  the  building. 

Men  were  standing  around  in  little  groups,  putting 
white  sheet-like  robes  on  over  their  clothes  and  talk- 
ing in  angry  voices  to  each  other.  David  stayed  near 
his  father  who  had  joined  one  of  the  groups.  Lester 
spoke  to  the  men,  and  they  spoke  to  him,  and  every- 
one talked.  David  listened. 

He  listened  to  their  talk  of  what  the  negro  had 
done — of  how  he  had  stepped  in  front  of  a  white 


woman  on  the  street  in  town  and  grabbed  her  by 
the  arm,  of  how  he  had  leered  at  her  with  an  awful, 
toothy  grin  and  then  said  something  (David  could 
not  understand  why  it  was  so  important  since  the 
men  did  not  know  what  he  said)  that  had  made  the 
group  of  young  negros  standing  on  the  street  laugh. 
Then  the  chief-of -police  had  come  walking  down 
the  street,  swinging  his  lead-tipped  "billy"  and  mak- 
ing the  negros  scatter  and  hide  in  the  darkness  of 
alleys  behind  old  buildings.  And  now  the  Klan  was 
going  to  get  the  man  who  had  made  the  young 
negros  laugh. 

Pressing  close  against  Lester's  white-clad  leg,  David 
looked  up  at  the  faces  of  the  other  white-clad  men. 
They  laughed,  and  his  father  laughed  with  them, 
but  David  saw  a  difference  in  his  father's  face  and 
the  other  faces.  Lester's  face  looked  drawn  and  white 
underneath  the  smile.  The  other  faces  looked  really 
pleased  about  something  and,  David  thought,  sort 
of  evil. 

Another  man  in  a  white  robe  came  over  to  where 
David  stood  with  his  father  and  the  men.  He  had 
a  white  pillow  case  in  his  hand  with  holes  cut  in  it 
like  a  Hallowe'en  mask. 

"We're  ready  to  go,"  the  Hallowe'en  man  said. 
"Lester,  will  it  be  all  right  for  me  to  go  with  you? 
I  think  you're  the  only  man  without  a  car  full." 

"Why — sure,  Graham,"  Lester  said. 

In  the  car  Lester  and  Graham  pulled  the  white 
hoods  over  their  heads.  Sitting  in  the  front  seat  be- 
tween them,  David  felt  as  if  he  were  riding  with 
two  Hallowe'en  goblins.  He  had  not  known  that  his 
father  could  be  a  goblin.  Goblins  were  bad  things 
that  came  in  the  night  and  carried  people  off  to  the 
bad  place  and  sometimes  they  frightened  David.  He 
knew  all  about  them.  His  mother  had  told  him  stories 
about  goblins,  and  the  devil  who  was  red  and 
had  a  long  tail  and  white  men  tying  black  men  to  a 
rope  and  letting  them  die.  But  he  knew  goblins  must 
be  all  right  if  his  father  was  one. 

"Daddy,"  he  said.  "Is  this  Hallowe'en?" 

"Of  course  not,  David,"  Lester  said. 

"Heck,"  David  said.  "I  thought  maybe  it  was."  He 
was  disappointed.  He  sort  of  liked  the  idea  of  Hallo- 
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we'en  and  goblins  and  witches,  and  having  grown-ups 
play  games,  too. 

The  line  of  cars  slowed  down  and  stopped  at  a 
small,  shabby  house  out  in  the  country.  White-robed 
men  got  out,  leaving  the  headlights  of  the  cars  burn- 
ing, and  walked  quickly  to  the  house.  They  gathered 
around  the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  lights  from 
the  cars  reflected  on  the  white  made  David's  eyes 
hurt  as  he  watched. 

He  could  not  see  his  father  in  the  light.  All  the 
men  looked  the  same.  A  big  man  went  up  on  the 
porch  and  knocked  at  the  door.  The  light  that  had 
been  burning  in  the  house  went  out. 

"Come  on  out  of  there,  Houston  Smith,"  the  big 
man  said  in  a  gruff,  muffled  voice.  "Come  on  out, 
or  we'll  go  in  and  get  you." 

The  door  opened  and  a  tall  young-looking  negro 
came  out,  his  eyes  wide  and  white  in  the  glare  from 
the  lights.  His  face  looked  scared  with  his  mouth 
open  slightly  and  jerking  at  the  corners.  David 
grinned.  Scared  ole  nigger,  he  said  aloud.  My  Daddy 
will  fix  you,  all  right. 

"Get  in  that  black  car,"  the  big  man  said.  David 
recognized  the  voice  as  Graham. 

"Why?"  the  negro  asked.  His  question  was  quiet 
and  controlled,  without  the  fear  which  was  obvious 
in  his  face. 

"You  know  damned  well  why,"  Graham  said. 
"You  have  insulted  a  white  woman.  It's  God's  will 
that  we  punish  you  for  it.  Get  in  that  car  before 
we  drag  you  in  it!" 

Three  men  walked  up  and  stood  around  Houston. 
He  obeyed  and  went  with  them  to  the  car,  walking 
with  his  shoulders  back  and  his  neck  straight.  But 
his  face  was  still  scared. 

David  was  glad  when  his  father  came  back.  He 
hoped  he  would  not  be  left  alone  again.  It  was  no 
fun  watching  when  his  father  was  not  there  with  him. 

"Did  you  see  the  expression  on  that  son-of-a- 
bitch's  face?"  Graham  said.  He  slapped  his  white- 
covered  leg  with  his  hand  and  laughed  through  the 
white  hood  until  he  shook  all  over. 

"Yes,"  Lester  said  with  his  forced  smile  and  faint, 
unreal  laughter.  "I  saw  it." 

"He's  scared  as  hell  now,"  Graham  said,  still  laugh- 
ing and  shaking  all  over.  "We'll  teach  him  not  to  go 
around  bothering  people.  We'll  teach  him,  won't  we, 
Les  old  boy?" 

He  said  Les-old-boy  as  if  it  were  one  word.  David 
looked  at  Graham  in  the  darkness,  forgetting  that 
Graham's  face  was  covered.  He  didn't  think  anything 
was  that  funny.  This  was  more  exciting  than  a  cow- 
boy show  and  he  was  having  a  good  time.  But  he 
didn't  like  Graham's  laughing. 

"Daddy,"  David  said.  "Are  we  going  home  now?" 

"What!"  Graham  said  before  Lester  could  speak. 
"  'Course  we're  not  gomg  home  now.  The  fun's  just 
starting,  and  it  ain't  everyday  that  a  young  fellow 
like  you  gets  to  watch  so  much  fun." 
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"Are  we.  Daddy?"  David  asked.  He  wished  Graham 
would  shut  up. 

"No,  David,"  Lester  said  and  his  voice  sounded 
strange  coming  through  the  hood.  He  put  his  hand 
on  David's  leg  and  let  it  rest  there,  lightly  and  gently, 
for  a  moment.  "That  man  has  to  be  punished,  so 
he'll  know  his  place  with  white  folks  from  now  on. 
If  we  go  home  now,  everybody  will  call  us  nigger- 
lovers." 

"I'm  not,"  David  said.  "Anyway,  I  didn't  mean 
I  want  to  go  home.  I  just  wondered." 

David  thought  his  father's  voice  trembled,  the 
way  it  did  sometimes  when  his  mother  fussed.  He 
didn't  understand  why  his  father  sounded  that  way. 
Maybe  it  was  because  he  had  the  pillow-case  over 
his  head. 

The  cars  turned  off  the  road  on  to  a  narrow  path 
through  the  woods.  The  headlights  flashed  on  a 
cleared  field  where  all  of  the  cars  were  stopping. 
Lester  and  Graham  left  David  alone  in  the  car.  He 
watched  them  go  to  join  the  other  men — one  tall 
goblin  and  one  short,  round  goblin.  There  was  a 
flicker  of  light  in  the  darkness;  then  the  bright 
blaze  of  a  torch  held  above  the  white  hoods.  And 
David  saw  the  cross.  It  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
open  field,  tall  and  white  like  the  Klansmen,  with 
a  sinister,  forbidding  appearance  that  made  David 
shiver. 

Houston  Smith  walked  toward  the  cross  between 
two  men.  One  of  them  was  a  big,  round  man,  who 
carried  the  blazing  torch.  David  knew  it  must  be 
Graham.  The  Klansmen  gathered  around  the  cross, 
looking  more  than  ever  like  goblins.  He  noticed 
Graham  again  and  thought,  who  ever  heard  of  a 
roly-poly  goblin.  He  could  not  tell  which  man  was 
his  father,  but  he  didn't  care.  He  got  all  the  way  up 
on  the  seat  of  the  car  and  sat  on  his  feet  so  he  could 
see  better.  Boy,  he  thought,  this  is  gonna  be  better'n 
any  picture  show. 

Graham  held  the  torch  to  the  bottom  of  the  cross. 
It  looked  more  sinister  when  it  burst  into  flames, 
throwing  black,  wavering  shadows  behind  the  men. 
Houston  tried  to  step  back  away  from  it  but  the 
men  held  him. 

"Kneel  down  and  pray  God  to  forgive  you  for 
your  sin,"  Graham  shouted. 

Houston  looked  at  him  and  at  the  others.  He 
obeyed  and  knelt  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  cross. 
■  David  could  hear  his  deep,  shaking  voice  as  he  asked 
forgiveness  for  the  mistake  he  had  made. 

"Louder!"  Graham  said,  and  Houston's  voice  grew 
louder.  He  ended  his  prayer  with 

"Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those 
who  .  .  ." 

David  heard  the  heavy  thud  of  leather  against 
Houston's  face.  One  of  the  Klansmen  hit  him  with 
a  leather  strap  before  he  finished  the  prayer. 

"Who  the  hell  do  you  think  is  trespassing  against 
you,"  the  man  said.  "You're  the  devil  who's  done 
the  trespassing.  Go  on!  End  that  prayer  right." 


"Forgive  me  my  trespasses,"  Houston  finished.  "In 
thy  name  I  ask,  Lord.  Amen." 

David  watched  Houston  kneehng  there  before  the 
blazing  cross  with  the  trembhng  shadows  around 
him,  praying  in  front  of  the  men  at  their  command. 
He  had  never  seen  anyone  being  forced  to  pray  be- 
fore. This  was  not  what  his  father  had  taught  him 
about  praying  and  it  was  not  the  way  the  people  at 
church  prayed.  David  tried  to  look  away  from  the 
cross  and  the  brilliant  white  of  the  robes  that  hurt 
his  eyes,  and  the  shining  sweat  on  Houston's  face. 
But  he  could  not;  something  inside  made  him  watch 
the  cross  and  the  men.  They  ripped  off  Houston's 
shirt  and  hit  him  with  the  leather  strap.  David  saw 
the  welts  rising  on  Houston's  back  with  blood  from 
one  mixing  with  the  sweat  on  his  back,  the  red  look- 
ing too  bright  against  the  black  in  the  fire  light  from 
the  cross.  The  slap  of  the  leather  against  Houston's 
back,  the  almost  inaudible  groan  after  each  lash,  and 
the   commands    from    the    men    shattered    the    cool 


silence  of  the  night.  And  the  big  black  man  would 
not  cry  out  when  they  hit  him  and  threatened  him. 
As  David  watched,  an  odd  feeling  began  to  rise  in- 
side him,  beating  against  his  head,  trying  to  get  out — 
like  the  time  he  had  seen  a  hawk  with  a  white-tipped 
wings  swoop  down  from  the  sky  and  catch  a  baby 
chicken  in  its  claws.  The  chicken  had  screamed.  Why 
don't  you  scream,  Houston,  David  said  to  himself. 
Why  don't  you  scream  like  the  baby  chick  did? 

A  tall  Klansman  stood  beside  Houston.  He  took 
the  leather  strap  that  another  man  held  toward  him 
and  raised  his  arm  above  Houston.  David  stared  with 
his  eyes  very  wide  as  the  black  leather  gleamed  for 
a  moment  in  the  light  from  the  cross  and  cut  into 
Houston's  back. 

"My  Daddy's  tall,"  David  whispered.  Then  he  slid 
down  on  the  seat  of  the  car  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  His  eyes  burned  and  he  could  not 
close  them  so  the  burning  would  stop.  "My  Daddy's 
tall." 
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(Continued 

"Land's  sakes,  Harvey,  stop  mumbling."  Lottie 
couldn't  hide  her  annoyance  now.  She  was  tired  and 
hungry  and  she  wanted  to  get  home.  "I  didn't  ex- 
pect you  to  help  me  raise  my  boy.  You've  got  five 
of  your  own.  I'll  take  care  of  this  when  I  get  home, 
if  you'll  just  let  me  go." 

Harvey  put  his  hand  up  over  his  eyes.  The  hand 
was  shaking.  It  was  really  sensible  of  Harvey  to  stay 
on  land.  He  was  nervous.  Now  what  was  Jim  saying? 

"You  don't  understand  Mrs.  Gather." 

"What  is  there  to  understand?" 

"He  didn't  come  back." 

"Well?  It's  not  dark  yet.  Why  should  he  come 
back?"  Lottie  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  cold,  very  cold,  and  the  wind  had  blown  her 
hair  out  of  the  bone  pins  that  held  it.  It  slapped  fit- 
fully against  her  cold  cheek. 

"There  was  a  squall,  Mrs.  Gather."  Jim  was  talking 
slow,  like  he  was  trying  to  explain  something  big 
to  his  little  girl  Ella.  "A  squall  on  the  Sound.  The 
boat  washed  up  on  the  mail  dock  an  hour  ago,  but 
George  ain't  in  it.  He  didn't  come  back." 

When  he  finished  they  were  all  quiet.  Lottie  could 
not  think  of  anything  to  say  to  them.  They  all  ex- 
pected her  to  say  something  or  do  something.  She 
put  down  the  bucket  that  she  had  been  holding.  It 
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was  really  quite  heavy.  She  must  think  of  something 
to  say  to  them.  They  were  all  very  nice  people  and 
were  sorry  for  her  and  she  mustn't  let  them  worry. 
After  all,  she  wasn't  worried.  The  Lord  would  pro- 
tect her  son.  She  had  worked  for  the  Lord  and  prayed 
to  Him,  like  today.  He  knew  George  was  all  she  had 
left  here.  After  all  the  good  she  had  done  He  wouldn't 
take  George  away  from  her.  George  would  be  all 
right.  Yes,  she  would  tell  them  that. 

"George  will  be  all  right.  The  Lord  will  look  after 
my  boy.  I'll  go  home  and  pray.  The  Lord  will  look 
after  him." 

They  all  stood  as  before,  staring  at  her.  Lottie 
was  conscious  that  she  had  made  an  impression.  She 
picked  up  her  bucket  and  started  off  the  dock. 

"Thank  you  all  for  worrying  about  George,  but 
you  must  not  worry." 

Jim  shuffled  his  big  shoes  across  the  sandy  wetness 
of  the  dock.  "We'll  keep  on  the  lookout,  Mrs.  Gather. 
But  don't  hope  for  too  much." 

"I  don't  hope,  Jim,  I  knoiv."  Lottie  smiled  at  them 
all  and  moved  away.  She  thought  she  heard  someone 
say  that  she  was  a  wonderful  woman,  but  the  wind 
was  too  loud  for  her  to  be  sure. 

Lottie  walked  swiftly  toward  the  house  that  she 
knew  would  be  empty.  She  did  not  expect  to  see 
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a  light  from  the  front  window,  but  as  she  stood  on 
the  stoop  with  her  hand  on  the  door,  she  missed  it. 
She  opened  the  door  quickly  and  set  a  light  in  the 
window  before  she  took  her  coat  off.  She  took  the 
bucket  back  to  the  kitchen  and  put  it  under  the  sink. 
Then  she  hung  her  coat  on  the  hook  by  the  door 
and  sat  down.  She  must  eat  something  but  she  wasn't 
really  hungry.  There  was  something  else  she  must  do 
first.  Yes,  that  was  it.  She  must  pray  for  George. 
She  went  over  to  the  straight  chair  in  the  corner 
and  knelt  by  it.  Lottie  gripped  the  arms  of  the  chair 
with  her  bony  hands  and  bent  her  head.  She  began 
to  pray. 

Lottie  rose  from  her  kneeling  position  and  stretched 
a  httle  to  work  the  kink  out  of  her  right  leg.  She 
adjusted  the  position  of  the  straight  chair  and  went 
about  the  room  pulling  the  curtains  of  all  except  the 
front  window  to  keep  out  the  cold  wind. 

She  was  conscious  of  her  hunger  now  that  the 
tiredness  was  gone.  She  would  have  to  fire  up  the 
stove.  Well,  that  couldn't  take  long,  and  George 
would  want  something  hot  when  he  came  in.  She 
went  back  to  the  kitchen  and  began  to  build  the 
fire.  She  wished  George  had  come  back  in  time  to 
get  some  water  for  her.  That  cistern  was  so  hard 
to  get  into. 

When  the  group  of  men  walked  up  the  steps  of 
Lottie  Gather's  house,  they  saw  the  light  in  the  front 
window  and  smelled  the  odor  of  new  coffee  boiling. 
One  of  them  started  to  speak  when  the  tall  man 
motioned  for  them  to  be  quiet.  They  heard  Lottie 
Gather  singing  in  her  strong  monotone.  It  was  not 
a  hymn.  The  men  looked  down  at  the  small  bundle 
of  rags  in  the  hand  of  Harvey  Wilson  and  did  not 
speak.  Then  someone  cleared  his  throat  and  knocked 
loudly  on  the  door. 

Lottie  stopped  singing  and  put  down  the  pan  she 
was  holding.  Now  who  on  earth  could  that  be? 
George  had  better  sense  than  to  knock.  She  hoped 
he  didn't  think  being  cute  was  going  to  help  him  any. 
She  went  into  the  sitting  room  and  opened  the  door. 
"Harvey  Wilson  and  Jim  Starrett!  What  on  earth 
are  you  two — and  Bill  and  heavens!,  all  of  you.  What 
brings  you  all  the  way  up  here  in  this  weather?  Come 
in  out  of  that  mess!"  She  moved  out  of  the  doorway 
to  usher  them  in  like  a  mother  hen  with  her  chicks. 
They  entered  the  room  shyly,  not  wanting  to  look 
at  Lottie.  She  did  not  seem  to  notice. 

"Got  some  hot  coffee  on  the  stove  for  George,  but 
there's  plenty.  Come  on  back  and  get  some.  Come  on 
now.  You  all  must  be  chilled  through." 

She  had  started  back  to  the  kitchen  to  find  enough 
saucers  for  them  when  Harvey  tightened  his  voice 
and  said, 

"Miz  Gather,  .  .  ." 
"What  is  it,  Harvey?" 

"Miz  Gather,  we  found  .  .  ."  He  looked  down 
at  the  bundle  in  his  hand  and  did  not  go  on.  There 
were  a  few  drops  of  water  on  the  floor  beneath  his 
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hand.  Lottie  saw  them  too,  and  started  to  tell  him 
to  leave  the  rags  outside,  when  Jim  Starrett  reached 
for  the  bundle  of  clothes  and  pushed  Harvey  to  the 
side.  Harvey  did  not  seem  to  mind. 
"We  found  him,  Mrs.  Gather." 
"Found  who,  Jim?" 

"George,  Mrs.  Gather.  He  was  washed  up  under 
the  old  Navy  dock  on  the  point.  Didn't  think  you'd 
want  to  see  him  like  he  is.  Begging  your  pardon,  Mrs. 
Gather,  but  that  old  dock  is  kind  of  messy  under-        | 
neath  and  the  sea  has  been  rough  tonight."  ^ 

"Jim,  did  you  have  to  .  .  ."  It  was  Harvey's  voice. 
"I  had  to  tell  her,"  Jim  said  in  a  hard  tone.  Then 
he  turned  back  to  Lottie  and  she  thought  he  was 
talking  like  he  talked  to  Ella  again.  Soft  and  slow 
and  patient.  Jim  was  a  nice  boy.  "Anyway,  Mrs. 
Gather,  we  brought  up  some  of  his  clothes.  Thought 
maybe  you'd  want  to  look  'em  over  and  make  sure. 
Being  his  Ma  and  all,  you'd  know  whether  they  were 
his." 

"What  he  means,  Mrs.  Gather,  is  that  .  .  .,  well, 
the  boy  we  found  was  George's  size  and  coloring  and 
all,  but  there  just  ain't  no  sure  way  of  telling."  Who 
was  that?  Oh,  Bill.  Well,  Bill  was  a  steady  boy.  Chris 
thought  a  lot  of  Bill. 

"Try  to  help  us,  Mrs.  Gather."  Jim  held  the  clothes 
out  as  if  they  didn't  belong  to  him,  and  Lottie  let 
her  eyes  settle  on  the  pitiful  rags.  She  reached  for  the 
bundle  and  its  wetness  made  her  cold  again.  As  she 
held  the  wetness  in  her  hands,  she  was  not  conscious 
of  moving  toward  the  light  that  sat  on  the  front 
window  sill.  She  knelt  down  on  the  floor  and  spread 
the  rags  out  before  her.  One  by  one  she  picked  them 
up  and  stared  at  them,  kneeding  her  hands  into  the 
rough  material,  letting  the  familiar  feel  of  it  sink 
down  inside  of  her  to  settle  into  the  emptiness  that 
was  growing  there.  One  by  one  she  recognized  the 
clothes  that  all  boys  wear:  the  denim  pants,  faded 
and  worn,  but  dark  with  the  wetness  now  and  the 
brass  stvids  gone  where  the  pocket  was  torn  off;  the 
blue  workshirt  with  the  tar  stains  on  the  front;  and 
the  ragged  T-shirt  that  lay  in  a  limp  blob  on  the 
floor.  No  jacket,  that  would  have  gone  first  when 
the  trouble  came. 

She  put  the  clothes  in  a  neat  pile  in  front  of  her 
and  rose  from  the  floor  to  stare  at  the  men  who  had 
brought  them  there.  They  stood  on  the  balls  of 
'their  feet  and  Lottie  wondered  how  long  they  had 
been  there.  Suddenly  she  did  not  want  them  there 
and  her  tone  was  abrupt  when  she  finally  spoke. 

"Thank  you."  She  reached  back  into  her  memory 
for  the  words.  "For  these  (she  motioned  to  the  pUe 
on  the  floor)    .   .   .  for  coming.  Now — " 

"We'll  leave  you  now,  Mrs.  Gather,"  Jim  began, 
but  the  look  on  Lottie's  face  told  them  that  there  was 
nothing  they  could  do.  They  began  to  move  toward 
the  door,  each  mumbling  a  few  words  that  tried  to 
convey  sympathy.  Harvey  Wilson  stopped  by  the 
figure  of  a  woman  whom  he  could  hardly  recognize. 


He  did  not  attempt  to  meet  the  angry  eyes  that  glared 
at  no  one  in  particular. 

"I  know  there  ain't  nothing  I  can  do,  Miz  Gather, 
but  maybe  pray.  And  you're  so  much  better  at  that. 
God's  the  only  one  who  can  he|p  you,  I  guess.  Pray 
over  it,  Miz  Gather,  and  you'll  make  out." 

Harvey  had  not  quite  finished  when  he  knew  he 
had  again  said  the  wrong  thing.  He  knew  because 
Lottie  was  laughing.  It  wasn't  really  a  laugh,  but  her 
eyes  were  drawn  back  across  her  face,  and  a  harsh 
sound  came  from  her  throat.  He  did  not  know  what 
else  to  call  it,  but  he  couldn't  remember  having  heard 
Lottie  laugh  before. 

The  harsh  sound  ended.  "Pray!  Who  is  there  to 
pray  to,  Harvey?" 

"Now  Miz  Gather.  I  know  you  don't  mean  that." 
Harvey  looked  nervously  around  at  the  men  who  were 
almost  out  of  the  door.  He  hoped  they  had  not  heard 
Lottie's  question.  "Whv,  all  the  help  you  are  to  people 
like  John  and  Sarah.  The  Lord  will  help  you." 

"He  didn't  save  my  son,  did  He?  No,  I'm  through 
with  the  Lord.  Lord  of  what?  And  the  others  will 
have  to  get  along  without  me  now  I'm  through  with 
that  too."  And  Harvey  wondered  whether  what  he 
had  thought  grief  was  really  anger. 

He  reached  out  to  touch  Lottie's  hand  and  said  she 
would  feel  differently  in  the  morning.  Her  flesh  was 
cold  to  touch  and  her  voice  was  cold — 

"Please  see  to  the  funeral,  Harvey.  I  won't  be 
there." 

"But  .  .  ." 

"Thank  you  Harvey,  and  good  night." 

Harvey  stared  at  her  a  moment,  then  left.  He 
would  arrange  for  the  funeral  but  Lottie  would  be 
there.  Surely  she  would  come. 

When  the  voices  of  the  men  had  disappeared  around 
the  creek  and  the  house  was  quit,  Lottie  moved  from 
the  center  of  the  room  toward  the  light  and  pvilled 
the  blind.  Snuffing  out  all  the  lights  on  the  wall  she 
went  into  the  kitchen  where  the  stove  shone  through 
the  darkness  in  a  dull  glow.  The  coffee  was  still  boil- 
ing on  the  back  plate.  She  took  the  pot  off  the  stove, 
and  set  it  on  the  floor,  then  removed  the  plate  and 
stared  down  into  the  fire.  The  flames  lit  up  the  lines 
of  her  face,  dividing  it  into  darkness  and  light.  She 
turned  from  the  stove  and  went  into  the  next  room. 
When  she  came  back  to  the  kitchen  she  was  carrying 
a  heavy  book  that  she  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
stove.  Its  thick  binding  began  to  scorch  and  filled  the 
room  with  a  rank,  musty  odor.  Lottie  did  not  seem 
to  notice  it  as  she  turned  the  pages  of  the  big  book 
slowly.  Suddenly  she  slammed  the  cover  shut  and 
pushed  it  down  through  the  back  opening  of  the  stove 
into  the  fire.  She  watched  a  few  of  the  pages  curl  into 
ash  while  the  light  flickered  on  her  face.  The  smoke 
blotted  out  the  flame  and  she  shd  the  plate  back  over 
the  opening.  She  walked  through  the  darkness  into  the 
next  room  and  sat  in  the  straight  backed  chair. 


The  next  day  the  townspeople  came  one  by  one 
to  the  trim  house  on  the  Sound  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  but  they  received  no  answer.  The  windows 
were  all  covered  and  only  a  thin  trickle  of  smoke 
showed  any  life  in  the  house.  Harvey  Wilson  stood 
at  the  door  for  a  long  time  before  knocking.  He  had 
brought  the  rest  of  George's  clothes  with  him.  When 
he  went  away,  he  left  the  clothes  in  a  neat  bundle 
on  the  stoop.  The  next  day  they  were  still  there,  damp 
and  sandy  from  the  night.  Mabel  Johns  stood  at  the 
door  knocking  and  calling  until  the  soup  she  had  made 
for  Lottie  grew  cold,  then  she  too  left.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  John  O'Neil  walked  slowly  up  the  sandy 
path  toward  the  Gather  house.  It  was  Harvey's  idea. 
Maybe  a  kindred  spirit.  Sarah  had  died  that  morning. 
But  John  returned  to  the  little  store  on  the  dock  and 
shook  his  head.  He  had  heard  something,  though. 
When  he  had  called  through  the  passive  door  the  news 
of  Sarah's  death,  he  had  thought  he  had  heard 
laughing.  He  was  not  sure  it  was  a  laugh,  but  that 
was  as  close  as  he  could  describe  it.  Everybody  later 
agreed  that  John  had  been  too  upset  by  his  own  grief 
to  know  what  he  had  heard.  Only  Harvey  Wilson 
understood  what  John  was  trying  to  say. 

Life  in  the  village  moved  on  into  the  week,  but  the 
shadow  of  the  Gather  house  seemed  to  grow  and  en- 
velop the  people  once  in  a  while.  The  body  of  the  boy 
was  buried  and  the  whole  town  came  to  pay  its 
respects.  Only  Lottie  Gather  was  not  there. 

Every  day  the  conscientious  people  of  the  town 
went  around  the  creek  to  try  to  reach  Lottie,  but  they 
were  never  answered.  Finally  only  Mabel  and  John 
and  Harvey  went,  even  they  less  often.  Still  no  one 
had  seen  Lottie  outside  the  house.  Only  the  thin  smoke 
from  the  chimney  reassured  them. 

Five  days  after  the  funeral  a  wild  rumor  ran 
through  the  village,  bringing  its  people  out  of  their 
homes  and  down  to  the  docks.  They  were  all  there  at 
Harvey  Wilson's  store.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
talking  and  peering  excitedly  at  the  little  schooner 
drawn  up  to  the  dock.  It  was  the  Lady  Belle  out  of 
Sanford,  ten  miles  up  the  Sound,  and  it  had  brought 
George  Gather  back  from  the  dead. 

Sure  enough,  there  he  was,  perched  on  the  chair  in 
the  store,  telling  and  retelling  the  story  of  his  escape 
to  the  men  around  him.  He  looked  pale,  but  healthy 
enough,  and  he  still  had  on  the  same  clothes  as  the 
day  he  left.  Then  Harvey  Wilson  put  his  hand  on  the 
boy's  shoulder  and  spoke  to  him.  The  two  sobered 
instantly  as  George  rose  and  they  walked  to  the  door. 
The  crowd  parted  for  George  and  kidded  him  a  little, 
but  he  and  Harvey  did  not  stop.  They  moved  up  the 
shore  to  the  house  that  was  neat  and  trim.  The  crowd 
stayed  on  the  dock. 

"Now  don't  be  afraid  son.  Your  ma  will  sure  be 
glad  to  see  you.  It  was  an  awful  shock.  Just  take  it 
slow."  Harvey  tried  to  quiet  his  own  foreboding  by 
helping  George. 

(Gontinued  on  Page  23) 
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After  Summer 


Moist  with  anticipated  tears 

Is  the  exchange  of  gulls  with  sharp  eyes 

For  tarnished  birds  that  need  no  eyes  at  all 

The  substitution  of  verticals  for  the  horizontals 

That  have  faced  us  to  ourselves, 

Stripped  us,  picked  us  clean 

Horizontals  that  have  given  us  back  ourselves 

In  welcome  place  of  crooked  images 

Seen  in  a  remembered  glass. 

II 

Now  our  backs  to  the  sun  and  the  sea 

We  come,  shaken  from  usury  and 

Unsure  from  the  impact  of  decisions 

But  finding  ourselves  for  the  first  time  really  whole 

Walking  away  evenly  from  these  unmeant  sands 

Lifting  easily  moments  long  unfingered 

Seeing  with  new  eyes — freed  of  heavy  torpid  lids — 

Beyond  the  shell  deceptive. 

Now  because  there  was  the  sun  and  the  sea 

Because  they  were  married  in  sunset  by  white  birds 

We  are  ready  to  say.  Frail  things  are  not  always  holy. 

monfae  imbt 


Doll 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 

She  started  to  get  up.  "Might  as  well  wait.  Ain't  got 
no  money  anyway.  Didn't  bring  any  with  me  we 
got  off  so  fast." 

The  man  pulled  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket.  "Near 
about  one  o'clock.  The  madam  and  me  better  go  get 
something  to  eat  'fore  too  long." 

"I'd  better  get  up  from  here  and  go  call  Maude. 
I  guess  she'll  be  wondering.  She  won't  home  when 
it  happened." 

She  told  the  woman  in  the  office  that  she  wanted 
her  to  call  somebody  for  her.  "Call  Maude  Phillips. 
She  works  to  the  factory.  Sampson  Shirt  Factory." 

The  woman  handed  the  receiver  to  Doll.  "They 
have  to  go  get  her,"  she  said. 

Doll  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  desk  to  wait. 
"What  kind  of  jobs  you  got  around  here?" 

"We  have  a  few.  Who's  interested?" 

"Me.  I  figured  I  might  as  well  be  doing  something 
while  I'm  waiting  'round  here." 

"I'm  afraid  that  we  could  only  use  someone  who 
would  be  more  permanent." 

"Don't  make  much  difference.  Kinda  smells  bad 
around  here  anyway."  Doll  stood  up.  "Hello. 
Hello,  Maude.  That  you?  Thomas's  still  out  of  his 
head.  I'll  be  here  'til  he  comes  around.  I  saw  him.  He 
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don't  look  too  bad.  What?  Naw.  You  go  on  to  the 
house  when  you  get  off.  Ain't  no  need  to  come  up 
here.  You  better  go  home  and  round  up  the  others. 
Hear?"  She  handed  the  receiver  back  to  the  secretary. 
"There  goes  the  Doc.  Hey,  Doc.  Here  I  am.  Here  I 
am." 

"The  boy's  conscious.  You  can  go  in,  but  don't 
say  much  to  him.  We  have  to  keep  him  quiet." 

Thomas  whimpered  when  she  knelt  over  his  bed 
and  put  her  hand  on  his  burning  forehead.  "Doll, 
I  wanta  go  home."  He  began  to  cry. 

"Hush,  Thomas.  Be  still.  Listen  to  me.  You  do  what 
the  Doc  says.  Hear?" 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  began  to  shake  with  small 
sobs.  Doll  stood  by  his  bed  for  several  minutes  look- 
ing down  at  his  small  body,  pale  and  thin,  under 
the  smooth  white  sheet.  She  turned  around  and  the 
doctor  put  an  arm  out  to  her.  She  walked  around 
him  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

"You  took  Johnny  and  Josh  and  Ben  ran  off  and 
maybe  you'll  get  him  too  'fore  long.  But  see  fit  to 
leave  Thomas,  he  ain't  but  a  little  bov.  He's  just 
a  little  thing  and  he  don't  know  what  it's  all  about. 
Hear,  Lord,  hear?"  She  was  going  down  the  hall  with 
her  hands  clasped  behind  her  back  and  her  head  bent 
low  over  her  chest. 

The  man  was  sitting  on  the  couch.  "You  still  here," 
she  laughed. 


THE  BARGAIN 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

"Why  all  the  mystery,  Harvey?  You  sound  more 
scared  than  I  am  and  I  know  I'm  going  to  get  it.  But 
maybe  she'll  have  forgotten  how  it  all  started." 

"Sure,  boy." 

They  mounted  the  steps  and  knocked,  calling  out 
to  Lottie.  George  to'd  her  that  he  was  home,  that  it 
was  really  him.  Neither  Georee  nor  Harv^v  were 
prepared  when  the  door  opened.  Lottie  stood  in  the 
doorway  not  moving  or  speaking.  She  stared  at  George 
for  a  long  moment,  then  shifted  her  glance  to  Har- 
vey. George  started  forward  as  if  to  speak,  but  drew 
back  at  the  coldness  he  felt  in  her  glance.  He  felt  as 
if  she  d'd  not  recognize  him  and  wondered  if  he  had 
changed  as  much  as  his  mother.  She  was  thin  now, 
the  bones  of  her  face  commanding  his  attention  until 
the  glazed  eyes  turned  his  away.  Her  hair  hung  down 
around  her  face  and  he  remembered  the  dress  she 
had  on.  It  was  the  one  she  had  been  wearing  the  day 
he  had  left. 

"Harvey,  who  is  this?  Why  have  you  brought  him 
here?"  Her  voice  was  quiet  and  even. 

"This  is  George,  Miz  Gather,  your  son.  He  wasn't 
drowned  at  all.  That  was  someone  else.  You're  glad 
to  see  the  boy  alive,  aren't  you,  Miz  Gather?"  Harvey 
pushed  George  toward  the  woman  in  the  doorway. 


"No,"  she  said.  And  much  later,  "My  son  is  dead, 
I  gave  up  my  God  for  my  son.  He  is  dead." 

"Ma,  I'm  sorry  I  worried  you  so.  I — "  George  tried 
to  reach  the  woman,  but  the  coldness  froze  the  words 
in  his  throat. 

"The  Lord  will  forgive  you,  Miz  Gather.  He  saved 
your  boy.  Ain't  that  a  sign  of  his  forgiveness?" 
Harvey  could  feel  the  boy  trembling. 

"My  son  is  dead.  The  Lord  as  you  call  him,  took 
him   away  from   me." 

"But  Ma.  it's  me — it's  George.  Let  me  come  in, 
Ma."  He  was  crying  now  more  in  fear  than  repent- 
ance. He  reached  out  to  the  woman  who  was  his 
mother. 

Lottie  Gather  turned  into  the  dark  house  and 
closed  the  door. 

The  townspeople  didn't  know  what  to  think  when 
they  saw  the  two  figures  return  from  the  house,  the 
man  white  and  shaken,  with  his  arm  around  the 
shoulders  of  the  sobbing  boy.  They  did  not  stop  at 
the  dock,  but  continued  slowly  toward  the  Wilson 
house.  Months  later,  when  Lottie  Gather  had  been 
taken  away  by  the  Goast  Guard  boat  to  the  mainland, 
they  would  casually  ask  George  or  Harvey  what  had 
happened.  They  never  got  what  they  called  a  sensi- 
ble answer  from  either  of  them.  George  never  said 
anything  at  all,  and  Harvey  always  put  his  hand  on 
George's  shoulder  and  said,  "I've  got  six  now." 
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Compliments  of  the 

CAf:tT£RIA 

114  East  Market  Street  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


A  Store  of  Individual  Shops 
for  the  College  Girl 


Home-Owned 


Home-Managed 
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MACK'S 

5  and  10c  Store 


School  Supplies 

Jewelry 

Notions 


Toilet  Articles 

Stationary 

Candy 


Tate  and  Walker 
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for  Weber's  Oils  and  Brushes 

Prang's  Tempera  Paints 
and  Foster's  Drawing  Books 


Gate-City  Paint  Co. 

HON.  Greene  Street 


I 
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'Where  better  hats  cost  less"' 


LEE 
Millinery 


e 


132  S.  Elm  Street 


THE  LOTUS  RESTAURANT 

Chinese  and  A  merican  Dishes 

Open  Seven  Days  a  Week 


105  South  Greene  Street 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Air-Conditioning 


Phone  2-4224 


Youthful  Fashions 
with  a  flair  for  living  at 


of  course 


NOTHING  NICER 

■  NEXT  TO  YOU 


G' 


^ 

ROMPAJAMA 


GIRLS:  Look  yotir  best  and  be 

comfortable  in  COLURA's  rompajama 

while  sleeping,  while  at  gym  or  modem 

dance  class,  or  just  lounging 

Made  of  easy  care  Tricot 

of  DuPont  Nylon.  It's  opaque 

and  comes  in  White, 

S^jf^/V     Blue,  Rose,  and  Red. 

Sizes  32-36 

$795 


at  Fine  Stores  or  Write 

GOLURA,  Inc. 

185  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Ruth's 

1 

Shop 

Casual 

New        1 

Blouses 

Bras                  i 

Skirts 

Girdles             1 

Sweaters 

Slacks               j 

127  W.  Market                                  ] 

Across  from  Western  Union                      ! 

L ^ — ^^^^^^. , ~— >» 

Wash-O-Mat 

SELF-SERVICE  LAUNDRY 

8:00  A.  M.  -  8:45  P.  M.  Mon.  -  Fri. 
8:00  A.M. -1:00  P.M.  Sat. 

328   Tate  Street 
Phone  2-1329 
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Cosmetic  Headquarters 

featuring 

Revlon,  Goty,  Yardley,  Tussy,  and  Old  Spice  Cosmetics 

Franklin's  Drug  Store 

Tate  Street  at  Walker 


Plan  now  to  take  a  university- sponsored  tour  via  TWA  next 
summer  and  earn  full  college  credit  while  you  travel 

Again  in  1953,  TWA — world  leader  in  educational  air  tours — will 
participate  in  the  travel-study  programs  that  have  proved  so 
enjoyable  to  thousands  in  the  past  four  years.  Itineraries  will  include 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Middle  Eas(  and  a  tour  around 
the  world.  Two  to  six  weeks  of  resident  study  can  be  arranged  in 
foreign  universities.  Other  study  tours  will  deal  with  special  fields 
such  as  music,  art,  languages,  political  science,  etc. 

Whichever  tour  you  choo.«e,  you'll  discover  just  how  near  you 
are  to  the  rest  of  the  world  only  when  you  fly.  For  300-mile-an-hour 
TWA  Constellations  will  whisk  you  to  Europe  overnight.  And  when 
you  travel  by  TWA  Sky  Tourist,  you  save  time  and  money.  So  start 
planning  now  for  that  thrilUng,  profitable  vacation  next  summer. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  today. 


ACROSS      THE     U.S.     AND      OVERSEAS  . 


TKAHS  WORID  AIRIINCS 


University  credits  Q 
Resideni  study  at  a 
foreign  university  Q 
Special  countries 


John  H.  Furbay,  Ph.  D.,  Director  Air  World  Tours, 
80  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Please  send   me  information  on  the  Trans   World   Airlii 
Tours  to  be  offered  in  19.53. 


Nan 


Kducational 


It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  support  a  publication  such  as  the  Coraddi — 
Let's  all  give  it  a  boost!    J^''- 

The  Corner 

"Where  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed" 

Unequalled  in  "extra"  service  Hugh  J.  Suavely 


%      .""^ 


